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Now Come New Housekeeping Joys 
An Easier, Quicker Way to Better Cleaning 


and Polishing Furniture and Floors 















If you still get down on your hands and knees tiie 
to dust and clean the floors you are doing it the’ O-GiarMop 
old back-breaking way. ui the Cave 


If you fuss’ with brush and bucket to wash _ siiie,ir.perar 
and clean the linoleum or oil cloth you are doing _itiers.atpyzu! 
it the old, hard, time-consuming 


and renew it. 
way. 













Weta Piece of Cloth— 


in ~~ ieee cloth is It will domore than 


save you the hardest 44 
part of housekeeping .« 
—your floors will al-Re 
ways be clean ending 
sparkling bright 


ah: There is an easier, quicker and better & 
ete way. A more economical and far more 
@ satisfactory way. 

BO Weing lt Dry or until it , 
jj? “is just slightly more than With the O-Cedar Polish Mop you 
a =O clean, dust and polish all at one time. 
The O’Cedar Polish Mop collects all the 
dust and dirt from everywhere—and at the 


same time gives a hard, high, dry polish 


or lustre. 
‘(dar Mop 


Go Over the Surface tobe saves you from moving heavy furniture to clean 
Q-Cedar but not water—the and dust under it. It saves you from climbing 
and dust~and the surfase Qn Chairs to clean the tops of high furniture. It 
makes it easy-to-clean those hard-to-get-at- 
places. Use the O-Cedar Polish Mop on all 


painted, varnished or finished woodwork. 


Sold On Trial 


- All dealers sell the O’Cedar Polish 
Mop with this distinct understanding: 
“e if after a three days’ trial you are not 
delighted with the work the 
» O-Cedar Polish Mop does, your 
money will be refunded. with- 
out a question. 





























Pour on O-Cedar Poli 
until the cloth contains as 
much polish as it does 
water. 


ies treated with O-Cedar 
Polish when you buy it. 
A full month's supply. 
You can shake most of 
the dirt out daily as 
you useit. But by the 
end of a month it will 
need cleaning. 
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imply Wash It in 









soap suds. Add a 
little soda or borax 
to help cut the dirt. 
You will find all the 
dirt, dust and grime 
gone and the mop 
as clean as new. 










IN 


Polish with a Dry Cloth. 
Slight rubbing will quickly SS 

produce eho desired lustre Dry in the 'S 

ey tn ~ in the ‘Sun or 
\ under the stove, un- 
tilthe mop is just 
slightly more than 
damp. Shake well 
so the threads be- 
come separated 
and you will find 

mop is 






































































The Beauty of the Grain is 
brought out—seeming - 
blemishes disappear and For furniture and woodwork, 


acirearysiegadion has use O-Cedar Polish. It cleans as 
it polishes and gives a high, dry, 
se > lasting lustre. Excellent for 
automobiles. Sold in con- £: 
venient sizes, 25c to $3.00. 
Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed or your 
“ money refunded. 





Free 
Booklet 


Sarah J. McLeod, 
instructor in Household 
Science, has written a little 
booklet describing the use of 
O-Cedar in the home. We will § 
send you a copy free if you 
send your name on a postal. 


Channell Chemical Co. 
1435 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Toronto 















Soft and Fluffy as 
new, and ready to 
be retreated. Here 
is the important 

‘hen pour on 



































Mii: 









A Few Drops 


of the genuine 


OCH 


or put _a little ina 
pan. Let the mop 
stand in that over 
night. Your mop is 
then as good as 
ever. 






A Dry, Hard Lustre n 
immy or sticky. A cam- 
¢ handkerchief would 

not be ag oC uaesl on 

any article polis the 

O-Cedar Polish Way. 















































































































































iling water and . 
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Three Years for $1.00; or One Year for 50c. 
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THE DRIVE ON PEAR BLIGHT 


By Robert E. Jones, California 


HAT trying disease of blight, which 

has long hung like a pall over the 

pear industry of America, is being 
subjected to a systematic drive. 

California fruit growers, at their last 
convention, decided as a body to seek the 
establishment of a Deciduous Fruit Ex- 
periment Station at which one of the main 
problems to be investigated will be that 
of root stocks resistant to pear blight. 
Blight is most dangerous in the roots be- 
cause it is hard to reach there, and it gets 
at the vitals of the tree. 

It was deemed fitting by the fruit grow- 
ers that California should undertake this 
investigation, not only for its own growers, 
but in behalf of all orchardists of America 
because the state is a leader in the produc- 
tion of all fruits. 

Millions of dollars in damage through- 
out the Nation have been caused by 
blight. When it first reached the Pacific 
Coast many fruit farmers were ready to 








summer of 1916 at the Talent Station, 
Professor Reimer innoculated the roots of 
a number of trees on old French root, and 
also of trees on Japan root, for comparison. 
The French trees rapidly developed blight 
and all of them were dead at the end of the 
season. None of the Japan seedlings 
showed a trace of the disease. The root of 
the Japan trees appeared more resistant 
to blight than the trunk. This fact is 
particularly gratifying to pear growers for, 
as intimated, it is comparatively easy: to 
get rid of blight in the tops of trees; the 
great problem is keeping it out of the roots. 


Professor Continues Studies 


Although Professor Reimer says the 
question is still open as to which of a num- 
ber of Oriental species will offer the great- 











Blight Tools, Chisels, Gouges, Scrapers, Etc. 


quit. -It was recognized as the “‘fire’’ 
blight. ofthe East. But Professor M. B. 
Waite of the United States Department 
of Agriculture came to California to study 
the bacterial disease—this blood poison 
of the tree—and the drastic measures he 
advised gave hope to some of the more 
courageous growers. Those who fought, 
survived, and have made money from 
their orchards, though development of the 
industry has been held in check. More 
about the remarkable lengths to which 
they went in their relentless warfare will 
be told later. 


Some of the Measures Taken 


Something looking to a permanent solu- 
tion of the problem already is being done 
by the Department of Agriculture at the 
Southern Oregon Experiment Station at 
Talent, where Professor F. C. Reimer is in 
charge.- Professor Reimer is trying out 
different species of Oriental pears for root 
stocks, and a large degree of immunity has 
been discovered in some of these, with the 
result that a number of nurseries already 
are putting out pear trees on the Sand 
pear or Japan pear (pyrus sinensis) root. 

' It is still an open question what kind of 
stock ultimately will prove the best against 
ps but the Japan pear has a good rec- 

under experimentation. During the 


est resistance to blight, the most promising 
one at present is Pyrus ussuriensis. This 
species appears to be immune, at least 
under conditions of Southern Oregon, 
Even though the season of 1916 was favor- 
able to the development of the disease, 
none appeared. During this season. vigor- 
ous trees of pyrus ussuriensis were innocu- 
lated 210 times on eight different dates. 
Of these, 105 innouclations were made in 
the’ slips of young shoots, 85 in branches 
less than one year old, and 20 in the trunks 
of two-year-old trees. But the blight did 
not get a start. ; 

Other species prominently mentioned by 
Professor Reimer are pyrus calleryana, 
pyrus variolosa and pyrus ovoivea. These 
four species appeared to be sufficiently 
resistant to the disease so that little 
trouble should be experienced when they 
are used as stock. 

Just now Professor Reimer is in the 
Orient. He was sent with Frank N. 
Meyer, also of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to China to collect as large a sup- 
ply of native pear seed as possible. 

Pear growing today, with most of the 
orchards on the old French root, is a matter 
of eternal vigilance. An adapted combina- 
tion of the methods of Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
rebuilder of men’s bodies, and of Dr. 
W. C. Gorgas, who cleaned up the Panama 


Canal Zone, are employed against the dis- 
ease. Orchard surgery and orchard sanita- 
tion are essential. The man who fights is 
winning, but he is constantly menaced by 
his dilatory neighbor whose orchard just 
across the way, harbors the disease from 
season to season. County ordinances have 
been enacted to compel a general cleanup 
of orchards to get rid of hold-over Lge oe 
= . is like legislating that a horse s 
rink. 


Warm, Moist Spring Favors Blight 


History has shown that blight, like other 
tree troubles, has its active years and its 
lean ones. On the Pacific Coast it appears 
that warm, moist spring weather, which 
comes every three or four years, is favor- 
able to the development of blight. This 
phase of the problem is a treacherous one, 
for it lulls certain growers into fancied 
security which usually costs them dearly. 

E. A. Gammon, a veteran blight battler 
of the Sacramento River district in Cali- 
fornia, whose practices have spread all 
over the West, noted the drowsiness of his 
comrades just before the 1914 season, and 
sounded a warning. 

“For the last three seasons weather 
conditions have been favorable to blight 
control, and in our neighborhood not a 
few, thinking the disease had run its 
course, have gone to sleep at the picket 
line,” said Gammon at a California Fruit 
Growers’ Convention. “I predict that 
one warm, moist spring will so aid in the 
spread of the disease that I would not be 
surprised to see over half of the pear in- 
dustry of the state wiped out.” 





Something about the methods this 
orchardist followed to reciaim his. pear 
trees may prove of interest, for I note by 
the dispatches from France that those 
same practices are to be followed in re- 
storing the orchards of Northern France, 
devastated by the Germans. 

Having ‘studied costs he started to 
work. Nearly 100 trees were removed 
entirely. Many of them lost most of their 
tops and more lost large sections of roots. 
About the crown of several the bark was 
scraped away except for a narrow sap- 
carrying layer'on one side. From some 
the tops were cut away and cleft grafts 
were inserted for new heads. 

Bridge grafting, such as is being used in 
France now, played an important part in 
the surgical work that saved trees nearly 

irdled, or entirely girdled by the disease. 

ealthy saplings were cut from the tree. 
One end was connected with the cambium 
layer of the roots, and the other with the 
cambium layer of the trunk. Frequently 
the bridge was more than three feet in 
length—a sapling half an inch in thickness 
conducting the life fluid of the tree from 
its roots to the trunk and branches. In 
some cases three arid four bridge grafts 
were used on a tree to give it sustenance, 
while the narrow strip of healthy bark 
worked its way back over the wood from 
which the diseased tissue had been 
scraped away. 

Proper Tools for Blight 


In carrying out the work, specially 
devised tools were used. There were several 
different kinds of scrapers and gouging 
chisels, besides pruning shears and saw, 
and hatchet. It was necessary, many 
times, to dig two or three feet deep about 
the base of ,the tree, removing the earth 








Pear Tree Almost Girdled by Pear Blight 


The diseased bark has been scraped away and sapling bridge grafts have been inserted. 
Four are shown in the picture. 


That blight-favoring spring came in 
1914. I know of one man who: spent 
$10,000 cleaning up his orchard of 7,000 
trees, because of the assault blight made 
that year. Heisa good business man and 
figured that he could spend more than a 
dollar a tree to clean out the disease. He 
had been more than usuall t with 
his orchard, but the tric light been 
lurking about the base of his trees all the 
time. Twigs to wither and it looked 
- had been seared. by a hot 


to get at and tear away diseased root bark 
down to thé sound covering. Pe 

After each operation tools were disin- 
— so that ged into a — 

ight not carry blight germs and reinfec 
an tren, Every trace of diseased wood or 
bark was removed and then the cut thor- 
oughly saturated with an antiseptic solu- 
tion. Later the scars were painted with 
an oil solution to protect them from the 
weather and to keep bugs away. _ 

As the clean-up progressed the diseased 

Continued on page 1 






























Fruit the year ’round 
from your own orc 


Fruit to eat! Fruit to cook! Fruit 
to can; All the fruit of all kinds thet 
vou can use. Doesn’t that prospect interest you 

fake it more than a prospect—make it a REALITY. 
Plan to plant some trees and vines and bushes this season 
and soou be able to pick baskettuls of the: most delicious 
varieties of apples, peaches, plums, pears, cherries, 
grapes, berries, etc. Fruit is getting scarcer every year— 
and higher priced. You know how good fruit tastes and 
how good it is for the | Don’t pay high prices for 
fruit—when you can grow all re want for so little. Plan 
ahome orchard now. Don’t think about it—do something 
about it. Send for our 


Valuable Fruit Book Free 


Gives just the information you need. Describes 
select varieties of fruit, size, color, kind, bearing 
age, ripening time, etc. Gives our net prices on 
quality nursery stock. 


Neosho Nurseries Co. 
Neosho, Mo. ~ 


Successors 
Wm. P. Stark Nurseries. 
We sell only one quality of nursery stock—the 
very best that can be grown—healthy, vigorous, 
ao | rooted trees and plants that give “growing 









| 





satisfaction.” When you our 

we don’t stop at filling your order, but also 
supply complete information on how to plant 
and care for your trees and plants. We sell 
direct from nurseries only. 











@ Neosho Nurseries Co., Box 211, Neosho, Mo. 
Please send Book as checked: 





a . .-» Book of Fruit Trees and Plants free. 
ad “Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing” (10c inclosed,) 
ee “How to Beautify Your Home Grounds” (10¢ inclosed.) 





ess 
[ (Please give County and Street or R. F, D. number.) 
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OOD will be needed next year 
more than ever. Fertilizer must 
be used to produce it. 


Fertilizer factories. have lost 30 to 
40 per cent of their labor. Fertilizer 
production can be maintained only 
by utilizing the remaining labor to 
the fullest possible advantage. 


Fertilizer must be shipped as soon as 
ready. Double and triple handling must 
be eliminated. Factories, with their de- 
pleted forces, must operate every day and 
ship every day from now on until Spring 
— if the supply of fertilizer is to even ap- 
proach the demand. 


Fertilizer must move steadily from fac- 
tory to farm throughout the Fall and 
Winter to replace the usual Springtime 
rush. In no other way can the situation 
be must. 
‘ou gave economized on sugar, ob- 
These were War baleen: ve 


Now order Spring fertilizer shipped 
once, Itisa War Measureande atriotie Duty. 


Do your share again. Get your Spring 
fertilizer in your own barn NOW. 
Place your order TODAY. — 


Soil Improvement Committee 


National Fertilizer Association 
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American Fruit Grower 


EDITORIALS 


Buy Sprayers Now 
HE WAR Emergency Board 
has requested us to urge all 
fruit growers to buy their sprayers 
now. 

You should not under any cir- 
cumstance delay in placing your 
order, as later it may be impossi- 
ble to secure delivery owing to the 
congestion of the freights, etc. 

It is your patriotic duty to help 
the Government in every way pos- 
sible. This is one way to help. 

Be sure to comply with this re- 
quest, and purchase your sprayers 
at once, while the manufacturers 
have them, and delivery is possible. 


$20 For Your Experience 
with Tractors 


ANY of our subscribers own 
tractors and have used 
them during the past year. 

We want to pass their tractor 
experience along to our other sub- 
scribers. 

We will give four cash prizes of 
$10, $5, $3 and $2, for the four 
best letters telling of our readers’ 
experience with tractors. 

Tell us about the cost of oper- 
ation, easy and difficulties of driv- 
ing, saving in time, cost of repairs, 
if any, the kind of service you re- 
ceive from the manufacturer or 
dealer, the advantages as com- 
pared to horses,. etc. : 

We want all information that 
will be of benefit to our many 
readers who are contemplating 
buying tractors. 

All letters in this competition 
must be sent us by December Ist. 

There are no rules as to length 
of letters. Address Editor Trac- 
tor and Truck Department, AMER- 
ICAN Fruit GROWER, Chicago, IIl. 





The Paper Shortage 


HE WAR Industrial Board 
has notified us, as well as all 
agricultural papers, to curtail our 
consumption of paper at least 
15%. We are, of course, comply- 
ing with this order, which ac- 
counts for the number of pages in 
this issue. Though the December. 
and future issues will be almost 
doubled in size. 

We had made our plans for very 
much larger issues of the AMERr- 
CAN Fruit Grower for this fall 
and winter, and in many ways it is 
a great disappointment to us that 
we cannot at this time print all of 
the many excellent illustrated arti- 
cles that we now have in our edi- 
torial files. 

As soon as war’ conditions will 
premit the number of pages will be 
considerably increased for every 


issue and several new departments 
of great interest will be started. 

In the meantime we are asking 
you to give us your hearty sup- 
port, by sending in your subscrip- 
tion, and wherever possible secure 
for us the subscriptions of your 
neighbors. 

We wish to take this opportu- 
nity to thank the many thousands 
of subscribers who have given us 
their generous support during the 
past year. 





The Joy of Work 


JUST God, in punishing man 
for sin, decreed “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” A merciful God tempered 
this decree by converting wor 
into a blessing. , 
Miserable is the man who has 
nothing to do. Time is a tough 
old bird and he is the very dickens 
to kill, yet how speedily he dies a 
natural death when we would de- 
tain him in his flight. The bore- 
dom of the man or woman without 
occupation is abysmal, and if you 
are less flabby than a jellyfish you 
would much rather be tired, or 
even hurt, than bored to death. — 
Pray that your work may be 
congenial, for it is true that “to 
the task we love we rise betimes 
and go to it with delight,” but let 
us realize that almost any kind of 
work is better than none. If your 
circumstances are such as to place 
you beyond the necessity of earn- 
ing your living, then you are twice 
blessed, for you may make your 
work serve to lighten the load for 
others. The whole world is crying 
out for workers. Be one of them, 
and instead of complaining, thank 
God for work. 





Keep Up the Schools 


‘T T IS probably easier for a man 
to leave his books and go to 
war, than to return from war to 
the quiet life of books. As we look 
ahead we realize that there are 
many teachers already in the war, 
and many more, somewhat young- 
er, who might have become teach- 
ers, will never take up _ that 
profession. 
Our boys and girls who are still 
of school age, will have heavy de- 
mands made upon them when 
they reach maturity. There isa 
long gap of years between’ them 
and the teachers who are at this 
time too old to take an active 
part in the -great struggle, and 
these young people will have to 
bridge the gap ‘without the usual 
aid of the generation that holds 
the middle ground. 
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Apple Tree Planting With Dynamite 


By H. M. Magie, Virginia 


the Waynesboro section of the Shen- 

andoah Valley in Virginia an expert 
in explosives, whose mission was to intro- 
duce a more effective as well as a labor- 
saving method of planting apple trees; so 
thoroughly did he understand his business, 
so persistent was he in instructing, explain- 
ing and demonstrating that his methods 
became the fixed rule and today we have 
some 250,000 commercial apple trees that 
prove the accuracy of the vision of our 
erstwhile neighbor, the ‘dynamite man.” 


S25, twenty years ago there came to 








24-year ‘“‘Lowry”’ and 8-year Staymans dynae 
mite planted 


Dynamite tree planting has been done 
here on all sorts and conditions of land, 
extending from the fertile, well-tilled soils 
of the floor of the valley fields where loam 
top soil and friable clay subsoils abounded, 
to the newly cleared, rocky soils of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Spring and fall 

lantings have both met with success. 
ence, er) labor has taken hold of 
these new methods and produced thrifty 
orchards and the one fixed rule for plant- 
ing trees with dynamite would appear to 
be, —— deep and shovel out all the 
smoke.” 


Making the Hole 


To more clearly define operations—the 
orchard site is prepared by clearing and 
cultivating, accurately laid off with tree 
rows desired distances both ways, with a 
stake placed at each tree location. The 
hole for the dynamite is then drilled or 
opened with a round iron bar, approxi- 
mately one and one-half inch in diameter 
and efght feet long, with the pointed end ex- 

anded or swelled out for a distance of six 
inches above the conical point, thisincreased 


diameter enables the easy pulling out of 
the digging bar. The depth of the hole 
depends on the consistency of the under- 
lying subsoil or rock and must be accu- 
rately regulated in accord with conditions 
under the surface, such as stiff clay or hard- 
pan that could and would cramp the tree 
roots and that would interfere with the 
young roots finding free access to the sur- 
rounding moisture and plant food. In 
ordinary soil conditions a hole three feet 
deep will penetrate some two to two and 
one-half feet into the subsoil and insure 
the desired effect of a loosened condition 
in the root area where moisture can be 
stored directly under and around the root 
system. 

In stiff clay land and land with a strata 
of hardpan, i. e., rock or impervious clay, 
the shot hole will have to penetrate into 
this impediment a distance of from three 
to five feet, the size of the charge of explo- 
sive increased and tighter tamping of the 
charge of dynamite employed in order to 
confine the detonation under the hardpan 
so as to break it up, crack it in all directions 
and prepare root spaces and moisture con- 
serving condition. In my own orchard the 
dynamite man and I shot three holes in a 
ledge of slaty rock, outcropping in many 
places and today, six years after, I have a 
crop of “Yellow Transparent,” ‘“‘ Deli- 
cious,” ‘‘Rome Beauty” apples and some 
large wax cherries and improved grapes— 
this result in land that would not even sup- 
port weeds is directly due to intelligent 
dynamiting of the tree holes at planting. 


Loading the Hole 


The shot hole is loaded by inserting ex- 
ploding cap and fuse into the stick or half 
stick of dynamite as the conditions require, 
carefully lowering charge to bottom of 
hole with a downward pressure on the fuse 
so as not to separate fuse and cap from the 
dynamite, then filling the hole with clay 
and tamping at six-inch intervals with a 
rounded stick smaller in diameter than the 
shot hole. Tamp to the surface level and 
remember that uniform, compact tamping 
insures proper detonation underground. 


The customary burning fuses, cut to the 
proper length to enable the man who lights 
off to get into safety zone after lighting or 
the electric battery exploder, known as a 
‘blasting machine” and shooting wires are 
both effective in exploding the charged 
holes. As many as ten tree holes can be 
shot in succession by using the burning fuse 
and thirty or more charges with one shot by 
the use of the electric battery and wires. 


These battery exploders are obtainable at 
any explosives distributor. 


Effect of Explosion 


The effect of the explosion is a ‘‘ puffing 
up” of the surface to approximately one 
foot in height within a three-foot radius of 
the shot hole, and a thorough loosening of 
the entire soil and subsoil so that it can be 
readily dug out with a shovel down to the 
bottom of the drilled shot hole. Under- 
ground, the real key point of successful 
preparation, the subsoil is effected in a 
manner that can be accomplished in no other 
way than by the use of dynamite, namely, 
several tons pressure in all directions has 
been exerted against the impacted subsoil 
resulting in a cracked, shattered, loosened 
condition with thousands of cracks or fis- 
sures extending from the center of the shot 
hole where the trunk of the tree will be 
placed, downward and outward in all 
directions over an area of some sixty 
square feet and six or more feet deep 
into the plant bed for the trees unseen 
vital organs, the roots. 

The next step, and at any time after the 
explosion, the tree hole should be dug out 
with a long handled, pointed shovel to a 
point six inches below where the smoke 
shows, broadcasting the lower clay on the 
surface and not replacing it around the 
tree roots. At this juncture a precaution 
is necessary “dig out all the smoke,” 
seemingly a paradox but in my own experi- 
ence the only order that produced desired 
results for the reason that in many: soils 
and especially in wet weather in the spring 
the subsoils are saturated with water, the 
dynamite will shoot or open a round hole 
or pocket under the loosened top soil and 
often downward and below the original 
depth of the charge. The danger in leaving 
this pocket intact and setting the tree on 
the top of it, is that the young tree will 
drop down when the ground settles and 
necessitate replanting. This same pocket 
often occurs in different soil conditions— 
look out for it in every instance and in 
every tree hole open it up and back-fill to 
the proper depth before setting the young 
tree. - 


Planting the Tree 


Next, plant the tree in exactly the same 
manner as in otherwise prepared holes, 
being careful to work top soils containing 
humus into, between, under, over and 
around all the roots, to cover roots en- 
tirely before tramping down soil and to 
compactly tramp down the top of the fill. 


“Over the top” real, systematic, ac- 
curate tree planting, four times as many 
acres a day with same force and ten times 
as effective as the old, antiquated pick and 
shovel way. Real war time effective sav- 
ing of time, money, labor and in a large 
measure insuring a live, thrifty tree in 
every space at bearing age, which is the 
correct way to visualize your orchard at the 
planting time. 

It is a pleasurable feeling to inspect 
newly planted trees by the above dyna- 
mite method, there is feeling that they are 














4~year-old Apple tree planted with 1-2 stick 40% 


lynamite 


comfortable, that they have been given the 
right start and that there is no shock at 
this resetting from nursery to permanent 
orchard home. 


Holds the Moisture 


The first rain finds the loosened condi- 
tion under and among the tree roots and is 
caught and held where most needed. The 
young roots find nothing to cramp or re- 
tard their reaching favorabie conditions for 
nourishment, hence the rapid and con- 
tinuous growth invariable with dynamite 

lanted trees and to sum up, the anchor 
or the tree that will bear a ton or more of 
fruit, is planted deep, broad and safe at 
the beginning, which is the only period 
that the root system can be properly dis- 
tributed downward. 

Obviously contour conditions in or- 
chards, whick insure free air and water 
drainage come first in the list of essentials, 
next comes healthy nursery stock and 
third correct planting methods, these with 
elevation, climate, soil conditions and cul- 

Continued on page 13 











Panoramic View of Waynesboro, Virginia, District of the Shenandoah Valley, showing 10 
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Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
Hon. Alex. Holm 


In His 1917 Report to the 
‘Minister’ of Agriculture of the Union of South Africa 


“Spraying with ‘Scarecive’ versus Lime Sulphur—One row of 10 Beurre 
Hardy pear trees which have been regularly sprayed for three years with 
‘SCALECIDE’ as a winter spray, gave a crop this year which exceeded that 
of the trees sprayed with lime sulphur as a winter spray by 58 per cent. 
The ‘SCALECIDE’ seems to exert an extraordi- 
nary stimulating effect on the trees, bringing 
them into bloom and fruit much earlier 
than those sprayed with lime sulphur.” 

Praise for “SCALECIDE” comes from far and near. 
Mr. H. O. Arton, also in distant South Africa (Cape 


Colony), writes: ‘‘I would be compelled to use ‘ScALE- 
ciwe’ if it were three times the price.” 


“SCALECIDE” 


The Complete Dormant Spray 
‘‘Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles”’ 


Have you been overlooking the spray that kills the hold- 
over canker which produces twig and fire blight—that 
controls scale and other insects, including pear psylla, leaf 
roller, bud moth, case-bearer and aphis? 
“‘SCALECIDE”’ will do all and more than any 
other spray or combination of sprays will do. 
It saves labor, saves time, and saves trees. 
The use of “*ScaLecwE”’ will make you money. 
‘ot supply you, we will. Price 
always includes ireight to your station. Sold on 
You take no risk. 
Write today. It will cost you nothing to know 
the TRUTH. Address Dept. 17. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
50 Church St. New York City 





If your dealer . 


a money back basis. 


Says: 


Eighteen-year-old York Imperials sprayed for 14 years with “ SCALE- 
CIDE,” averaging about 3¢ bushels per tree. This is the eighth 
consecative crop, each one of which was larger than the previous crop 






























Four-year-old Winesap kept vigorous 
and healthy with “SCALECIDE” 











Apples King of Fruits, Cider Queen of Drinks 


number of elements that are abso- 
lutely essential to the well-being of 
the human body and brain. But of all our 
varied and fascinating range of fruits none 
can hope to attain the ogee of the 
apple. There is no fruit that lends itself 
to such varied uses and none that can take 
its place as a food product. —— lead 
all fruits in North America for the amount 
grown and the money value involved. Our 
total agricultural apple crop for one season 
would make ten piles as as the Great 
Pyramid of Ghizeh, or would wrap a band 
around the earth at the equator a foot thick 
and seven feet wide. 
Apples Agree With Everyone 
The immensity of the industry is little 
comprehended by most people. Almost 
every state in the union produces ap 
and in most of the United States t 
are one of t ing staple products of 
the farm, whereas the share of other 
prosaic ~ fruits rank ~ ang eg 
everyone and are found every- 
me ly They are at once the poor man’s 
fruit and the rich man’s dessert. All ages, 


Pie. supply in superior form a 


By Frank B. McMillin, Ohio 


conditions and kinds of people relish them, 
yet the rightful place of the apple in our 
national diet is all too little appreciated. 


Apples Bring Health 


As a matter of fact, apples merit a uni- 
versal use as a medicine as well as a food. 
Analysis shows that they contain albumin, 
sugar, gum, malic acid, gallic acid, fiber, 
water and indispensable organic salts such 


‘as potassium, phosphorus, calcium, ‘mag- 


nesium, silica, and sulphur. The age-lo 
veneration for this king of fruits is foun 
to be well justified upon scientific investi- 

" marv 
gation. So elously are mip te, Hs | 
properties combined in apples that bl 
and muscle, bone and nerve all receive 
peculiarly valuable nourishment and one 
can imagine that the ruddy hue of 
eae De 2 eens eee te ne 
= ion of the eater. 

preponderance of base-forming ele- 
ments in apples tend to neutralize the 
harmful effects of our ordinary i 
diet of too much meat and denatured 
cereals. The acids of the apples diminish 
the excess ig of the stomach and puri- 
fy the blood. Their plentiful use will add 


to our happiness and length of days by 
aiding in the elimination of impurities from 
the system and strengthening the digestive 
processes. 


Properties of Cider 


When we consider that the skin and 
cores of apples are anything but digestible, 
we recognize that it is really the juice— 
some ninety per cent of the whole—that 
contains the valuable elements for which 
apples are justly famed. Pressing out the 
juice does not lessen the value or change 
the essence, but merely alters the form. 
Therefore, whatever food and medicinal 
ns 3 eg may be ascribed to apples are 
ikewise contained in pure, sweet cider. 
Furthermore, the chemistry of nature 
takes the raw juice and by the process of 
fermentation and clarification renders it 
highly agreeable to the palate and even 
more effective as a tonic. All the mineral 
salts of the apple and all its esters and 
other desirable i i 
the cider, as will be attested by any chem- 
ist who takes the trouble to investigate. 

-Eminent physicians throughout the 
civilized world acknowledge the hygienic 
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properties of cider and recommend it for 
quite a series of diseases such as indiges- 
tion, rheumatism, kidney trouble, stone, 
gravel and gout. As a preventive and cure 
for various gastric ills, cider is unsur- 
passed. It’s wholesomeness as a beverage 
and effectiveness as a remedial agent are 
championed by many of the most dis- 
tinguished. physicians and scientists of 
Europe and America. 


Sweet Cider Not Stimulant 


The objection of some that the use of 
cider may create an appetite for strong 
drink does not seem to be borne out by the 
facts. Few drinking men care anything 
for sweet cider; to many of them it is posi- 


tively distasteful. On the other hand - 


nearly everyone who has no appetite for 
liquor is fond of good cider. This is espe- 
cially the case with children. Ginger ale,‘ 
coffee or tobacco are more likely to create’ 
an appetite for liquor than cider, as the 
are stimulants. 
While the juice of the apple is converted’ 
first into cider, its usefulness as a food pro- 
duct increases as the cider is made into: 
cider vinegar, apple syrup, boiled cider, | 
cider Jelly. and last but not least, apple: 
butter. e pomace, which is rich in pec- 
tin is also used very satisfactorily for Jelly | 
stock. In many places it is being used with ' 
— results as feed for cattle, hogs and! 
sheep. 
Hydraulic Cider Mills 


The market for good cider and cider 
products is far greater than the supply, 
and the business offers unusual attractions. 
Wherever apples are grown great quanti- 
ties of small, unmarketable fruit go to 
waste annually. These undergrade apples 
represent a valuable asset of good food, as 
well as an excellent source of profit to the 
grower, when properly utilized. An aver- 
age of over four gallons of cider can be 
easily obtained from each bushel of these 
waste apples by the use of a modern hy- 
draulic cider press. The investment re- 
quired is not large and the upkeep is nomi- 
nal. The pressing season comes at a time 
when farm work is usually not urgent, 
Very little mechanical knowledge is re- 
quired for successful operating. There is 
undoubtedly room for a great many more 
good cider mills throughout the apple- 
growing sections of our country. 


Especially this year, the apple grower © 


who permits fruit to lie on the ground and 
rot is not only losing good money for him- 
self, but is wasting a much needed food 
right at a time when great numbers of the 
world’s population are actually starving. 

Gather up all your waste and surplus 
apples, take them to a modern hydraulic 
cider mill and make available just that 
much more good food. Besides the en- 
joyment of delicious apple products, for 
your own household, there are splendid 
profits to go into your pockets from the 
ready sale of the surplus. Don’t let any 
cull apples go to waste this year. : 
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Gardening During the War 


planted in this country as were 
planted last spring. Millions of 
vacant lots, usually totally unproductive, 
were devoted to garden steno A Ger- 
man woman living in Wisconsin has a 
vacant lot near my office. I gained her 
permission to plant this lot to potatoes. I 
ave my caretaker the use of half of this 
ot. We found it filled with quack grass 
and, owing to the thick old sod, requiring 
much labor. The result was 20 bushels of 
otatoes for my assistant and 20 bushels 
or myself. Kitchen gardens all over this 
country were given more attention and 
better cultivation than ordinary last year. 
There are few who can imagine the addi- 
tional supply of food products which were 
added to the country through the better 
treatment of kitchen gardens last year. 

How about the fruit gardens? When I 
eg of fruit gardens I am confident that 
there are in fact few gardens worthy this 
name. But there was more planting in or 
near the kitchen gardens of this country 
last spring of small fruits such as the straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, currant, 
gooseberry and grape, than in many years 
previous, and more planting of fruit trees 
in or near the kitchen gardens. During 
this coming year 1819 it is confidently 
expected that there will be more fruit tree 
and fruit plant planting, in or near the 
kitchen gardens, than ever before. If 
every owner of a city, village or farm gar- 
den plot should plant a number of the 
small fruits and a few of the leading fruit 
trees, such as the peach, pear, plum, apple, 
quince and cherry, what a marvelous in- 
crease there would be in food products and 
in good health, which the consumption of 
these fruits promotes. 

In this connection I will say that I have 
a hobby. I have been preaching about 
this hobby for many years. It is this: the 
immense productiveness of a row of fruit 
trees planted across the garden, the trees 
being planted three feet apart but ample 
space being left between the rows for ven- 
tilation and cultivation of vegetables, 
etc. My attention was attracted to this 
by seeing fruit produced freely on dwarf 
pear trees only one foot apart, not yet dug 
from the nursery rows. It is not necessary 
to pot large trees in this form, which I 
call the hedge row. I found small trees 
equally desirable as larger trees or even 
more so. At planting I cut back the tops 
severely. At least once during the summer, 
say in July, with a pair of pruning shears I 
shear off six to eight inches of the new 
growth, which keeps the trees low- 
branched and something like a hedge, but 
not so dense as a hedge. 

From my office window I see a row of 
peach trees planted as I have indicated, 
three feet apart. There are one hundred 
trees in the row. This row, which I call a 
hedge row, will produce fruit soon after 
planting and in great abundance. I have 
tested this method thoroughly and know 
whereof I speak. If in after years it is 
deemed best to take out every other tree 
one can do so, but I have not felt this to be 
necessary as a rule, 

The fruit garden gives something more 
than a supply of food. To the enthusiast 
it gives exercise and relaxation and brings 
us in close communication with nature. 
It is part of my religion to try to learn 
about the products of nature, that is God’s 
products. It seems to me wicked to be 
oblivious to the beautiful things which 
the Almighty has placed around us and 
within our reach. 


4 ee: were never so many gardens 
‘ 





Are You Pregered wr Success or 
ealt 


The Man Who Plowed Up Gold 
A certain farmer had difficulty in making 
even a living from his farm, which was 
rly cultivated and poorly managed. 
Deterinin ¢i to turn over a new leaf, this 
farmer began to plow more déeply and in 


doing so the plow struck a kettle filled with 
gold coin. Astonished with his newly se- 
cured wealth, he hastened to his house. 

This man had no knowledge of banks or 
banking and little confidence in humanity, 
therefore he unwisely stored this gold in 
his dwelling. One night robbers entered 
his house and carried off all of his gold. 

The lesson taught by this incident is 
that there are many men not prepared for 
that which comes to them, whether it be 
wealth or honorable position. Thus an 
ignorant man might come into possession 
of a vast library and yet be unable to 
appreciate the smallest portion of it. Or 
he might inherit an art gallery and be so 
ignorant of art as scarcely to realize the 
value of his paintings, or being wealthy he 
might employ musicians to make music 
which he was ynable to appreciate. We 
must prepare ourselves for the good things 
of life as well as for the hardships that may 
come to us. 

In one sense the man who plows deep 
with reason and good judgment is apt 
figuratively to strike many kettles of gold, 
for he will be adding to the abundance of 
his crops and the accumulation of wealth 
by such an action. 





Work for Rainy Days 


The wet weather of autumn is a serious 
drawback to fruit growers and farmers. 
During some seasons half of each week or 
month is rainy and hired help are for the 
most part idle. 

The question is how can the laborers be 
kept at work? What can we find for them 
to do on rainy days? 

We will not find much, for them to do 
unless we have planned ahead, expecting 
rainy days when no work can be done out- 
side the buildings. If the apples and pears 
are picked and placed under shelter with- 
out sorting, the sorting and heading up can 
be done in rainy weather, and the same 
applies to potatoes and other vegetables. 
Corn can be brought in from the shock un- 
husked and stored in the big empty bays 
of the barns and husked in wet weather. 
Firewood can be stacked up in or near the 
woodhouse and sawed up into proper 
lengths and slipt for kindling or for cook- 
ing. The cellars of the barns can be cleared 
up and accumulated rubbish removed. 

Farm tools can be polished, the steel 
parts oiled or greased and the woodwork 
painted. This includes farm wagons, mow- 
ers and reapers. Every farm should have 
a toolhouse and a place therein for every 
tool and it should be kept bright and not 
allowed torust. — 

If you are forehanded enough to have 
lumber under shelter, rainy days can be 
made available in making boxes for boxing 
fruit or bushel boxes, of which it is hardly 
possible to have too many on the farm for 
qeihecine potatoes, apples and other fruits. 

ere you have much fruit to handle, 
boxing lumber should be cut up at the saw- 
mill into desired lengths and placed in 
readiness for work in inclement weather. 

When I was a boy on the farm we used 
to run the wheat, oats or randy | through 
the fanning mill on wet days. If not de- 
sirable to sack it for immediately sale, it 
can be carried back to the bin after clean- 
ing. It pays to clean the grain thoroughly 
before marketing. I once sold my wheat 
crop on a sample taken from the bin before 
cleaning. When I delivered the clean grain 
the buyer, without solicitation, paid a 
larger price than he agreed upon, stating 
that the grain crop sold was of better 
quality than the sample shown. 





The Sec of Agriculture has gone 
on record as follows: 

“It of course d be unfortunate if, 
through concentration of effort on the pro- 
duction of quick-yielding staple food prod- 
ucts, serious interruption in the normal 
planting of fruits should result.” 
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Two CA 
at the COST of 
ONE FoRD 


The Ford Motor Company will 
make no more passenger cars 
during the war. 


Your patriotic duty to get more 
use out of your Ford is, therefore, 
more emphatic than ever. 


The Heath DUPLEX Folding 
Delivery Body makes the Ford do 
the work of both passenger car 
and truck. It changes the Ford 
from one totheotherin 60seconds. 


The Heath DUPLEX attaches 
permanently to your old or new 
Ford touring car. 


Once installed, it changes the 
Ford, without tools, in 60 seconds, 
into a strong and serviceable 
delivery car. 


Another 60 seconds changes the 
Ford back into a passenger car. 


Every farmer who can make a 
‘*two-in-one’”’ use of his Ford— 
who now uses it for carrying goods 
as well as passengers, should see 
how the Heath DUPLEX does the 
work of two cars at the cost of 
one Ford. 


FJeat., 






Makes «a Ford a 
Truck or Pas- 
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. Tractor Business 


$100 ro $40 


Learn in 6 fo 8 
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The Ford dealer or some other 
dealer in your nearest town will 
show you how the Heath DUPLEX 
adds hundreds of pounds of capac- 
ity to your Ford at small expense. 


He will show you how it does 
away with carrying goods in your 
Ford tonneau. 


He will show you how, with the 


Heath DUPLEX, you no longer 
need a separate car for trucking. 


He will show you how you can 
easily make a Heath DUPLEX 
pay for itself in a month’s time. 


One demoistration will convince 
you that you cannot afford to go 
another day without a Heath 
DUPLEX Folding Delivery Body. 


Write for further information and 
nearest place where you can 
get a demonstration 


McCORD MANUFACTURING 
“COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Dept. 8 Detroit, Michigan 


Potensed May i2th. 1908, Oeemmber 19th, (946, Reieowed August Soh, 1718 





wuplex_*** 
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HE most convenient and dependable iron to iron 

with is a self-heated Carbide gas iron. The farm- 
er’s wife who lights her house and does her cooking 
with Carbide gas can do the family ironing with the 
same gas burned inside the iron. 

The farmer was the first to profit by the discovery 
that by putting a little Union Carbide (like crushed 
lime) into a generator about once a month with some 
plain water, he could have all the home-made gas he 
could use for lighting, cooking, and ironing. 

Of course he found out that Carbide gas was far 
superior to city gas—more powerful light—richer, 
whiter, softer—and he told his neighbors. 

He told his neighbors so effectually that Union 
Carbide today supplies the light in over 250,000 
country homes. 

Some of his neighbors were miners. A miner’s Carbide 
lamp was invented to meet their demands. Today, Union 
—_ ide supplies the light in over 700,000 of these miners’ 
amps. 

Row the same time metal workers and machinists 
discovered they could weld and cut metals quicker and 
more economically with Carbide gas (when combined with 
oxygen) than by any other seated. 

And contractors, stevedores, and other night workers 
were quick to adopt Union Carbide for flare lampsand torches. 

Thus by natural stages Union Carbide has become a 
powerful factor in all branches of industry. 


Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 


UNION CARBIDE SALES .COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 
Dept. 25 
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we read about the oldest fruit garden 

in the world. Probably many kinds 
of edible wild fruits grew in this garden, 
although clean cultivation and spraying 
had not yet been introduced. I have men- 
tioned the Garden of Eden to lay emphasis 
on the fact that fruit trees flourished and 
bore fruit long before mankind “ate of the 


ie A VERY old and very sacred book 


| tree which is in the midst of the garden” 
} and learned good from evil. Decandolle, 


the celebrated Swiss botanist, verifies this 
in his “Origin of Cultivated Plants.” In 
this fascinating as well as scientific treatise, 
he tells us of the original home of the tree 
fruits and how these fruits were scattered 
over Asia and Europe by birds and animals 
during prehistoric times. 

It is of interest to know that the apple 
was cultivated in temperate Europe during 
the earliest times; that the pear was grown 


The History and Status of Small Fruits 


By S. J. BOLE 





veloped in New England, fruit gardens 
were planted with great care, each farmer 
grafted or budded his favorite fruit. The 
tree fruits, the results of many centuries 
of breeding, were transplanted directly 
to American soil. this was a long time 
before the invention of the Mason jar, 
these fruits had to be used either in a fres 
state or as dried or preserved products. 
A century before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed ‘“‘marmalade and 
preserved damsons”’ were to be found in 
nearly every settler’s home. Europe and 
Asia had no centuries-old blackberry, dew- 
berry, raspberry, blueberry, gooseberry, 
cranberry and loganberry to contribute. 
These are all native in America. 


Native American Grapes 


After two centuries of failure with Euro- 
pean varieties, eastern grape growers 


Tree Fruits 








Ten States Highest in Acreage in 1910 (bearing trees) 


















































: All Tree 
Rank Apples Peaches Pears Plums Cherries Fruits | 
1 Mo. Ga. N. Y. Calif. Ohio Mo. 
2 Fe F Tex. Calif. Ore. Pa. Calif. 
3 Til. Calif. Mich. Iowa Iowa ie A 
4 Ohio Ark. Ohio Tex. Til. Ark. 
5 Pa. Mo. Pa. Ohio Ind. Il. : 
6 Ark. Okla. Til. Ble Mich. Ohio ' 
7 Mich. Kan. N. J. Mo. Kan. Pa. } 
8 Va. Ala. Ind. Wash. mn. Y. Ga. 
9 Kan. Tenn. Mo. Pa. Mo. Kan. 
10 Iowa Ohio Tex. Ark, Calif. Mich. 
Small Fruits 
Ten States Highest in Acreage in 1910 
ait Straw- Black- Rasp- Cur- Goose- | All Bush 
Rank| Grapes berry berry berry rants berry Fruits 
1 Calif. Md. Mo. N. Y. N.Y, Ill, N.Y, 
2 m2. Tenn. N. J. Mich. Mich. Mo. Mich. 
3 Mich. Mo. Til. Ohio Pa. Mich. N..d. 
4 Ohio N. J. Tex. Pa. Calif. Ind. Calif. 
5 Pa. Mich. Mich. Til. Ohio : Fe Mo. 
6 Mo. Ark, Kan. Calif. Wis. Md. Pa. 
Zz Kan. Del. Calif. N. J. Colo. Ohio Mass. 
8 Okla. Va. Ohio Iowa Iowa Colo. Ohio 
9 Til. As es Iowa Ore. Til. Iowa Md. 
10 Iowa N.-C. Ky. Ind. Mass. Ore. Ill. 














in orchards before the Christian era; that 
the early Romans grew plums in abun- 
dance; that peaches have been grown in 
China and Japan from time unknown; 
that cherries have been cultivated for 
many centuries in Southern Europe; and 
that the origin of the European grape is 
obscured in antiquity and that it was 
grown and made into wine in Egypt five or 
six thousand years ago. 


History of Small Fruits 


The history of small fruits is quite differ- 
ent from that of grapes and tree fruits. 
Two centuries ago strawberries were not 
grown, only as the wild varieties were 
sometimes cultivated in the garden. The 
berry was first cultivated in Holland, 
ermany and England in the sixteenth 
century. Currants grow wild in temperate 
Europe, but their cultivation was unknown 
previous to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Currants. and gooseberries suc- 
ceed in Europe only in the regions north of 
those where grapes grow successfully. The 
red and white raspberries are native of 
Europe where they have been cultivated 
for a thousand years. 
Strawberries have been © tit in this 
country less than a hundred years; Euro- 
varieties of gooseberries and rasp- 
berries do not succeed well here; and Amer- 
ican blackberries, dewberries, raspberries, 
blueberries and gooseberries have been 
developed in very recent years from vari- 
eties found growing wild. 
The early colonists soon found that tree 
fruits grew even better in America than in 
E d. The Indians learned to Ww 





orchards h bore_an abun- 
dance of fairly good fruit... As farming de- 


finally turned their attention to the native 
grape. The dates for the introduction of 
the three most important seedling varieties, 
Catawba in 1823, Delaware in 1850 and 
Concord in 1854, indicate the recent origin 
and the rapid development of American 
table grapes from their wild parents, 
Probably no other fruit has been developed 
as quickly and successfully as have our 
native grapes. Eminent plant breeders 
like Adlum, Allen, Rogers, Moore, Jaeger 
and Munson put forth the best efforts of 
their lives into this work that the problem 
might be solved. ; 

During the same period and in a similar 
way the strawberry was developed. Ama- 
teur —— in France, Holland and Eng- 
land had tried for several centuries to de- 
velop by careful selection, culture and 
crossing, a large strawberry of good qual- 
ity. Their efforts had resulted in almost 
complete failure until an English gardener, 
Michael Keens, crossed the wild straw- 
berry of Chili with the wild strawberry of 
New England and obtained a variety 
which had the large size of the Chilean 
tate Aan the high quality of the 
New England berry. Charles Hovey of 
Massachusetts produced a cross of the 
Keens Seedling which first fruited in 1836. 
The Hovey strawberry is noteworthy be- 
cause it was the first to be generally cul- 
tivated in America. 

The sie ean, the development of the 
small fruits other than the grape and straw- 
berry has been very slow. Until very re- 
cent times, wild berries have been gathered 
in clearings, marshes and along the road- 
sides. The breeding of these small fruits 
had hardly yet begun and the varieties now 
sold by nurserymen are mainly “chance 
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seedlings’ but one or. two generations re- 
moved from the wild plants of the woods 
A-loganberry har onde 8 New Eng- 
land and the middle west has not yet been 
developed e are just: beginning to learn 
how to propogate and: grow the blueberry. 
The cultivation of the everbearing straw- 
berry is just. beginning. We need, 
greatly need, men either in the experiment 
stations or on the farms to further develop 
these small fruits. We need a larger, 
firmer red rasp 7% pout Z loganberry 
growing on an upright blackberry bush; 
American gooseberries as large, hardy and 
delicious as are the English sorts; and dis- 
ease resistant, smaller seeded black rasp- 
berries. We need further improvemen 
even in grapes and strawberries. 
Present Status of Fruit 

‘The accompanying chart, showing 

raphically the values of the common 
fruits grown in the United States in 
1909, will give one a fairly definite idea 
of the status ‘of fruit growing at the 

resent time: The large fruits, small 
Fruits and citrus fruits are grou in the 
order named. While the small fruits rank 
in value much below that of the large 
fruits, they in turn are much above that 
of the citrus fruits. As a single fruit, the 
apple is far in the lead. This is due to its 
large size, quality and the various uses to 
which it may be put. The peach, which 
is second in imvortance, is also a tree fruit. 
The grape and strawberry, two small 
fruits, rank third and fourth and either far 
outweight in value the plum, pear, cherry 
or apricot. Oranges fall a trifle below the 
strawberry; and currants, gooseberries 
and quinces are but little grown as com- 
pared with the other fruits. 


To get an idea where the greatest por- 
tion of the fruit is now grown in the United 
States, one has but to analyze the two 
tables which gives in rank order the ten 
states highest in acreage in 1910. To 
illustrate, Missouri has more apvle trees 
than any other state and is followed by 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
etc., in the order na New York 
grows the greatest number of acres of bush 
fruits and is followed by Michigan, New 
Jersey, California, Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania. The table shows that New York 
has the largest acreage of pears, raspber- 
ries and currants; California, the largest 
acreage of plums and grapes; Missouri, the 
largest acreage of apples and blackberries; 
Georgia, the largest acreage of peaches; 
Ohio, the largest acreage of cherries; 
Maryland, the largest aereage of straw- 
berries; and Illinois, the most gooseberries. 

From 1900 to 1910 the population in the 
United States changed from 76,000,000 to 
92,000,000. This gain was largely due to 
the growth of the og cities which caused 
a greater demand for food products of 
every sort. During this same period of 
time the orchard fruits changed from 
212,000,000 to 216,000,000 bushels. This 
shows a-slight gain in total production but 
a per capita loss of a half bushel per person. 
Grapes, except along the Pacific slope, in- 
creased but little. There was a decrease in 
small fruits of 37,000,000 quarts. Due to 
this smaller production and ter de- 
mand, and also to the incre cost of all 
kinds of food products, especially of meats 
of all kinds, there was a decided increase 
in the value of fruit during this same dec- 
ade. Red raspberries now retail in most 
cities for 30 to 40 cents per quart. At the 
time this article is written, Michigan 

apes are being. retailed at Cameron, 
issouri, for 60 cents. per 4-quart basket 
and Jonathan apples at $3.00 per bushel. 

With fruit growing rapidly passing into 
the hands of large growers in segregated 
areas, the retail prices are apt to remain 
high for years to come. The majority of 
people have not been able to have fruit in 
abundance for some years past on account 
of its high price and consequently have suf- 
fered from a variety of food and possibly in 
health. The writer sees no solution to the 
problem except to create a greater interest 
on the part of farmers and people in cities 
as well in growing a home supply of small 
fruits, especially and wherever possible an 
acre or two of either large or small fruit. 
The writer feels that here is a great oppor- 
tunity for business and professional men 
in their back yards and small land owners 
to get out-of-doors more and at the same 
time grow an abundance of fresh fruit for 
the table. 

- He hopes by taking up this work in the 
AMERICAN FRUI® GROWER to pass on some 
of his enthusiasm, knowledge and desire 
for small fruits to the thousands of readers 


of this magazine. 




















Because: 


* You may not be able to get a Moline- 
Universal if you delay ordering. 

You will help relieve spring congesticn 
of shipping by buying now. 

You will have plenty of time to become 
familiar with its construction and 
operation before the spring rush and 
will be able to work your tractor in 


on belt work and other light jobs. 


It is the only tractor which does all farm 
work including cultivating. 


One man operates both tractor and im- 
plement from the seat of the imple- 
ment where you must sit in order to 


do the best work. 


Tractor and implement form one unit— 


backs as easily as it goes forward— 
uane.in a 16k. ciecle 
It has plenty of 


er for your heaviest 

work, yet light in weight to operate 
economically on light jobs. All the 
weight on two big drive wheels—no 
dead weight—no extra expense. 

Substantially constructed for many years 
of service, 


hts for night work and self 

or non-robust labor. 

You can practically double your efficienc 
--you can produce more food wi 


lesshelp. You will need it, ordernow. 


Electric li 
starter 


Write today for full information and name of your 
nearest Moline Dealer. Address Dept. 82. 
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Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 


OLIN 


TEVERSAL TRACTOR 


gallon of gasoline. You go more 
cost to approximately }<c per mile. 


Thousands Giving Good Service In Operation Today 
Following letters are only sample of letters received: 


BURN-OIL DEVICE co., Inc. ‘Dept 
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Burne 8c Kerosene in Fords 
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San Jose Scale 


The dormant period—during the late fall, mild days in 
winter and early spring—is the proper time to spray trees 
for San Jose Scale, Oyster Shell Scale, Peach Leaf Curl 
and many other pests. 

Begin about two weeks after the leaves fall. Spray 
any time when weather is suitable until shortly before 
buds open in the spring. 

Make sure of doing the work thoroughly by using 
either B. T. S. or Lime Sulphur Solution. These two 
Orchard Brand spray materials are equally efficient for 
dormant period spraying, and can be relied upon to pro- 
tect and clean trees from all scale infestations. Orchard 
Brand Lime Sulphur is in liquid form, always of uniform 
strength, while B. T. S. has the advantage of being 
a dry product with less bulk, no leakage and is more 
easily handled. 


The best crop insurance is good spray materials. What 


to use in each case, how much, 
when and how to spray, how to oxcha,, df 
Brand 


avoid injury to trees and shrub- 

bery—these are serious problems 

in spraying. Our Service Depart- - 
ment is able and always ready to Spray Materials 
give reliable advice. We invite 
you to write us for any needed 
information. 








A complete line of standard- 
ized Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides manufactured by the 
largest chemical company in 
America. 


General Chi mical 


Insecticide Dept.,.25 Broad St, New York, 


Spray Trees Now For | 
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The one totally different 





is the 


MARK 


After nineteen years of competition, it still outsells 
all rivals as the most powerful, economical and most 
convenient for country homes. Never wears out. 
No engines or batteries required. An investigation 
will prove this to your satisfaction. Write today for 
names of neighbors who prefer it to all others. 





Lighting and Cooking Plant 


Carbide Lighting OLT.., Cooking Plant 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 42nd Street Building, New York. 




































RACTORS and trucks in extraordi- 
nary quantities havesprung into be- 
ing. ir usefulness is incalculable. 

We have the past season seen these machines 
ever Waeer oe the road, in the field, at the 
woodpile, wherever work was going on. 
We recalled the days of the horse, and saw 
that the tractors generally were perform- 
ing their tasks without balking or sweating, 
and generally the operator was smiling. 

If he were not, it was because his ma- 
cine was “‘cutting up rough,’ and when 
the cause of this misconduct was traced to 
its source, it usually went straight back to 
the man himself, who either failed to under- 
stand his engine or had not treated it right 
in the matter of tight bolts, oil, gas, grease 
or water demanded by the iroh constitu- 
tion of this willing helper. 

Machinery, long regarded as at the oppo- 


‘is not limited b 


American Fruit Grower 


Trucks and Engines. 





The Miracle of Motor Power 


food, and that only when actually at work. 


'In view of the great. demand it is fortunate 


that the production of tractors and trucks 
the government like the 
production of ure Cars. 


Saving of Expense , 


Some concrete figures upon the cost of 
operating tractors may interest you. The 
following appeared in the Western Farmer: 
A tractor owner in Oregon states that his 
machine used $1.50 per day for fuel and 
oil as against $2.25 for oats alone when he 
was feeding horses. From Montana comes 
the story of three tractors which plowed 
60 acres in 24 hours, working night and day, 
at a cost of 50 cents per hour. Idaho 
boasts of a tractor that disked 165 acres, 
plowed 300, and harrowed 560 acres, all 
with two drivers who alternated. One 





site pole from sentiment, is not so today. 
We, who know that the fate of the world 
depends upon increased food supply, can- 
not look without emotion upon a powerful 
tractor preparing the soil or harvesting 
the crops, for as we look we seem to see 
thousands of men released from the fields 
for overseas service, we hear the cheers and 
see the tears of a suffering ally, we rejoice 
in the large yield it enables the short- 
handed farmer to obtain. : 


Many Improvements Made 


As the various types of tractors gain in 
perfection, they become more and more a 
pleasure as well as a necessity to the 
farmer. Formerly broad level fields alone 
were considered fit for their use. Now they 
work over hill and dale, in rough and 
smooth, through soft or hard. Necessity, 
that hard-driven mother of invention, 
made more and more improvements as a 
wider use for the tractor became more 
urgent. The formerly difficult machine, 
which it took an expert to handle, can now 
be easily driven by a woman. 
A good thing this, as the reservoir of 
farm man-labor continues to be drawn 
from for active service. Not only men, 
but mules and horses have been pressed 
into the service, so that, but for the tractor, 
there would scarcely be enough draft ani- 
mals left to cultivate the crops of former 
times, much less those of today. : 
Horses consume much food—foed good 
for humans—and thus capa both the 
s pocket. The 





i |food supply and the farme: 





consumes products unfit for human 





La Crosse ‘‘Happy Farmer” Tractor cultivating peach orchards of W. H. Losch, 
Jersey Shore, Pa., July 1, 1918 


proud owner paid out only $3.75 in repairs 
in the course of a year. 

These records still do not begin to cover 
the ibilities of the tractor. Work in 
the fields can only be done at certain sea- 
sons, and on too many farms the tractor 
stands idle for many days each year. 
This is not true economy. Share your 
tractor with your me yey or put it to 
some of the thousand and one uses for 
which it is fitted. Even now the tractor 
cuts the wood, fills the silo and performs 
many odd jobs, but those who know say, 
that for power conveniences it is still in its 
infancy, and until it is introduced into 
the home and made to serve indoors as 
well as out, it will fall short of its possi- 
bilities. 

Output is Multiplied 


True, a penny saved is a penny made, 
but it appears a slow way of accumulating 
riches. the chief emphasis in the case 
of the tractor should be laid, not upon the 
saving that it effects, though that is very 
great, but upon what it produces. By the 
use of the tractor we save work, we save 
horse feed, we save man and beast from 
fatigue, but its real advantage is that it 
enables us to produce in quantities. 

The Western Farm Credit Co. so fully 
realizes the importance. to the nation of as 
many farmers as possible-owning a tractor, 
that oe propose to establish a system 
which s permit him to make time- 
payments upon his tractor. It is gratify. 
ing to us to read this testimonial from t 

Continued on page 17 
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im Mark X before s bject that interests you 

= and MAIL THIS COUPON to 

—_ E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Smee ADVERTISING DIVISION 

== WILMINGTON, G.A.F.G. DELAWARE 
= Farm Explosives Book Finish Fabrikoid | 
a ~~ |Hunting __|Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
me | i Trapshooting a Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods 
pany ~~ Industrial Dynamites | | Challenge Collars 
== bo | Blasting Powder | Novelty Sheeting 
+4 Po Blasting Supplies jase Transparent Sheeting 
= * Barn Paints oe Py-ra-lin Rods and Tubes 
it Sanitary Wall Finish Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 
ae ce Town and Country Paint ie Anesthesia Ether 

> | Vitrolac Varnish ~~ | Leather Solutions 
= __|Fowkote Enamel __|Soluble Cotton 

= Ry. and Marine Paints Metal Lacquers Ke 
m= ‘ale Antoxide Iron Paint ~ |Wood Lacquers 

= Bridgeport Wood Finishes sad Mantel Dips 

== ___| Auto Enamel Re Pyroxylin Solvents 
== Industrial Paints &Varnish| _| Refined Fusel Oil 

= Rayntite Top Material Commercial Acids 
a ___|Motor Fabrikoid __| Alums 

ee __| Craftsman Fabrikoid ___|Pigment Bases 

are __|Truck Special Fabrikoid |_| Tar Distillates 

== MarineSpecial(U.S.Stand) Bronze Powder 

me NAME 

~~ ADDRESS 

a CITY STATE 

== BUSINESS _ 

= Visit the Du Pont Products Store } 
faut 1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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, Set your young trees out in blasted soil. Break up the 
heavy hard pan—give the tender roots more plant food and 
moisture—and greater rocm for expansion by using 


, 


Red Cross Farm Powder. 


Thousands of orchardists throughout this country have proved the 
merits of Red Cross Farm Powder for tree planting. It is not a new 
method. It is simply the right method proved by many years’ use. You 
can use it too. Right now in several states we have skilled men ready to 
come to you personally and actually show you the many advantages of 
Red Cross Farm Powder for tree planting. Here are their names—get in 
touch with them: 

Demonstrator for State of Alabam 


ba 
Ortho O’B. Strayer, 148 Iberville St., Mobile, Ala. 


Demonstrator for North and South Carolina 
J. L. Dunn, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Demonstrator for Delaware and Virginia 
C. I. Cohee, Jr., Kennett Square, Pa. 


Demonstrator for Wisconsin 


Alfred Mathewson, 136 N. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 


Demonstrator for New York State 
F Ransom, Burt, N. Y. 
Demonstrator for Minnesota 


Leo Rogin, care Du Pont, Fidelity Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


Demons. for Georgia 


Alford, Box 786, Macon, G. 
If you do not live in a state in which we have a demonstrator, write at once for 


Our New Free Book, ‘“‘The Giant Laborer’’ 


It’s a remarkable volume that will open your eyes to the many uses for Farm Explosives. It explains 
new methods which have helped thousands of farmers everywhere to make more money. Check Farm Ex- 
plosives in the coupon. Sign and sendin. Get your copy—now. 


E. L Du Pont De Nemours & Company 
Wilmington Pt [Delaware 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., VBrington, Del 
a yp 


Explosives 

im Leather Substitutes 
Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
i ents, Acids and Chemicals 
Coal Tar Dyestuffs 


Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg. 

_ Arlin a Works, pide Prostwe »N. Pit 
arrison Works, adelphia, Pa. aints, 

Du Pont Dyestuffs Co., Wilmington, Del., 
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Unarmed Arms of the Service 


Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the 
line for months and years com- 
plain of the monotony of war. 
The soldier's life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty 
and becomesa tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is 
of supreme importance ard 
the greatest military authorities 
of the world are enthusiastic 
in their praise of the organiza- 
tions which make it their 
business to keep the soldier 
in good spirits. 


This work, like that of the 
Signal Corps, has been more 
highly developed in this war 


One Policy 


~ a hail of bullets, the indispen- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
' AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 
behind the lines. The un- 
armed workers go about their 
duties under shell fire as 
coolly and as self-forgetfully 
as the telephone men of the 
Signal Corps who are fre- 
quently their neighbors, and 
who keep intact, often under 


sable lines of communication. 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these un- 
armed heroes to-the utmost, 
with our gifts, our labor, and 
our unbreakable morale. 


Universal Service 














Sprayers 
NOW 


The War Emergency Board requests 
that you BUY NOW 
while they can be shipped 


om 
—— 








High power, short turning, low. down, easy 
drawing Sprayers are the best 


Do you want large, medium or small, 
hand or power? 
Write at once—name this paper 


“Friend” Mfg. Co. 


GASPORT, N. Y. 
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Windbreaks, Trees, Shrubs and Flowers 


N SPEAKING of windbreaks in our last 
article, we addressed ourselves princi- 
pally to those who live in the region 

of cold winds. Now we want to talk a little 
about trees and shrubs, and this appeal is 
made to all who have homes, whether in 
eold or warm climates, east or west, north 
or south. 

Even if you have a windbreak that does 


not relieve your home place from bareness 


unless it is supplemented by a less formal 
emg of trees and shrubs. If nature has 
kind to your home site in this respect, 
pray very slowly before you sacrifice 
a » Bw good tree. Ten minutes work 
with the axe may cost twenty or more 
years of regret. A tree grows so slowly. 

If, however, your place lacks or has been 
denuded of trees, by no means sit down and 
cry. Get a spade and sory or a nursery 
book and order, the specimens of 
quick growing trees that are suitable to 
your surroundings. Wisely selected shrubs 
will please the eye while the larger growth 
is being established, and you will watch 
with satisfaction the fulfillment of an 
ideal that no owner of a bare home site 
ever can enjoy. 

Simplicity is Pleasing 

There used to be a deplorable tendency 
to jumble up every decorative feature on 
the home grounds. Shrubs were dotted 
all over the lawn, the sense of space and 
tranquility was entirely lost, flower beds 
intruded on restful stretches and the result 
was restful, less pleasing to the eye, alto- 
gether less artistic than could have been 
obtained by simpler methods. 

The pendulum appears to have swung 
back almost too far, though it can never 
register in the opposite direction the glar- 
ing offenses of the over-decorative method. 
We see too many cut and dried rules laid 
down as necessary to a good effect. The 
general idea is that the lawn must be as 
spacious as possible, the shrubs should sur- 
round this more or less continuously, 
a with skillfully broken lines, and 
the flowers should appear bordering the 
wide grassy spaces. As for trees—two on 
one side of the house and one on the other 
are supposed to strike the balance of a 
perfect setting. 

This advice to home makers is good— 
the result will undoubtedly be pleasing, 
what we do not like is the impression con- 
veyed that it is the only form of beauty 
fit for home surroundings. You may be 
so situated that a cannot work out your 
problem along those lines. If your home 
stands at the edge of a fine woodland, the 
forest effect behind it may give a romantic 
touch that is priceless. If a splendid tree 
grows in the space you wish to devote to 
the lawn, exercise your ingenuity to com- 
pose your picture around it rather than by 


'} cutting it down. We do not wish monot- 


ony in our homes, and various sites call 
for as many types of development. 

That there should be shade round the 
house, a stretch of lawn before it, and some 
shrubbery and flowers, is true of prett 
nearly every situation. Plant for ceeful- 
ness as well as for beauty. A clump of 
trees under whose spreading shade ham- 
mocks may be swung is more ueeve 
of happy, restful hours than a single palm, 
for instance, isolated as a specimen. 


Avoid Artificial Effects 

Suitability goes a long way in the matter 
of pleasing the eye even if we are uncon- 
scious of what it is that makes us like a 
certain effect and regard another with.cold 
indifference. A diamond necklace loses 
its charm when hung round the pipe of the 
kitchen stove. It doesn’t belong there and 
we are annoyed by its presence rather than 
struck by its hefiionan. 

_ The small home particularly calls for 
simplicity of surroundings. It takes not 
very much to bring out surprisingly pleas- 
ing features in the usual count ome. 
Less space requires less work, and one de- 


lightful thing in the country is that we 
may stop our efforts at cultivation quite 
close to the house, and dear old dame 
nature will carry out the picture so well 
that there is no sense of defficiency in the 
extent of our endeavors. 


Flowers Come First 


Even before you ean carry out all your 
schemes of decoration you will want some 
flowers. They may not have any actual 
use save that of delighting the eye and 
cheering the soul, but “‘If eyes were made 
for seeing, then beauty is its own excuse 
for being.” 

Suppose =~ are just moving into a new 
home and have not time, at this season, 
to make a detailed plan of decorative plant- 
ing, at least take thought for the coming 
spring to the extent of planting some bulbs 
whieh will be the first thing to assure you 
that winter is over. Crocus, daffodils, 
jonquils, tulips, be sure to get some, that 
you may enjoy their bright blooms. If you 
cannot plant them where they are to re- 
main when your plan of treating the home 
surroundings is carried out, just put them 
where you can see them from your doors 
or windows dancing in the sun. They may 
be’ transplanted to a more suitable spot 
later on. 





Saccharin is 16 times sweeter than 
sugar. For sweetening tea, coffee, or 
baking, gives same results, is cheaper 
and more healthful than sugar. Send 
10c for sample package and booklet. 
Address Elliott Company, Manistique, 
Mich.—Advertisement. 











KHAK 


(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s fast 
color—can’t fade and wears like leather. 
\ Be sure the Ironclad “army” label and 
Guarantee Bond are sewed in every khaki 
work shirt, pants and overalls you buy. 
Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 


Write for'free samples of Ironclad Khaki Cloth * 
and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to .- ‘ 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
101 Market Place :: Baltimore, Md. 
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Compare Costs 


Compare the costs of the 
various other types of 
package with that of the 
Bushel Shipping Basket. 
Not only is it usually the 
cheapest package, but it 
is the most satisfactory, 
easiest to handle,and most 
adaptable to all uses. 


Bushel Baskets 
Are Best © 


They are preferred by dealers. 


Notice the stores, see the great 
percentage of fruits and veg- 
etables marketed in the Uni- 
versal Package—the Bushel 
Shipping Basket. No change 
is needed from original ship- 
ping package for storing or 
selling. 
Send for Sample 

A sample basket will be sent 
to all shippers of over 300 
bushels of fruit or produce 
per year. 


Interesting monthly Bulletin of Pack- 
ing and Shipping sent on request. 





104 E. Jefferson Street 


| South Bend. Ind. 


November, 1918 
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Don’t Miss the Big Money 
of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
‘ou can pull outan acreor more of stumps 
in a day at a cost of from 3c to 5c per stump. 
- No matter how i he tough the stump, it 
walks sight out when the He les ets hold 
of it. With the stump come all the long tap 
~ soots that spread outin all directions. Phe 
land is left ready for cultivation. 


_ HERCULES 
pipe. Stump Puller 
tobseninioean oO) 


pa 
proposition, 
MERCULES MFG. 











Apple Tree Planting 
~ “With Dynamite 
Continued from page 5 


tivation spell a good apple orchard. Our 
valley like all other fruit growing sections 
has different degrees of orchard success, 
but it is an outstanding fact that dyna- 
mite planted trees grow quicker, fruit 
earlier and with more regularity, with big- 
ger sizes and higher colored fruit than trees 
planted by the antiquated pick and shovel 
method. 

For eighteen years I have watched a 

block of 500 “York Imperial’ dynamite 
planted apple trees in the orchard of my 
associate, Mr. James Craig, one of the 
early converts to dynamite tree planting. 
These 6500 trees are uniform in size, 
symmetrical in shape with strong scaffold 
limbs that bend double with the thinned 
apples shown in the photographs. This 
year 1918 is the fourteenth consecutive 
crop on these 20-year-old dynamite 
planted trees. Another instance of the 
use of dynamite in a 30-year-old orchard 
is interesting. Mr. Craig set six-foot 
shot holes in the tree rows, equidistant 
from each of the four trees, used one 
stick of 40% dynamite, increasing to 
two or three sticks where the ground was 
hardest and the results have been appar- 
ent for some five years after dynamiting in 
the increase in the yield, also the size and 
color of the Stayman Winesap apples so 
treated. A crop of cowpeas grown in this 
old orchard showed great, massed mounds 
sixteen feet in diameter with the center 
directly over the shot hole. 
With Mr. Adams’ permission, here is a 
vision of the battle area of France and 
Flanders, after we lick the Hun and those 
wonderful French and Belgians are back 
home cultivating the fields on which they 
are now fighting. That, due to the yast 
subsoiling and nitrating from the innumer- 
able exploded shells underground there will 
ensue a period of unprecedented fertility, 
that crops of grain and new apple orchards 
will rapidly hide the scars made by the 
Hun and that with disarmament the ex- 
plosives may be used to restore and im- 
prove the fields where today only valor is 
a growing and where a League of Nations 
is in the borning. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of the American Fruit Grower, 
published monthly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 


1918. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Samuel Adams, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor-Publisher of 
the American Fruit Grower and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

x that the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Samuel Adams, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Samuel Adams, Chicago, IIl. 
Managing Editor, Samuel Adams, Chicago, III. 
Business Manager, H. R. Mankin, Chicago, III. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) American Fruit 
Grower Co., Inc.; Samuel Adams, Greenwood, Va.; 
Mary Lee C. Adams, Greenwood, Va.; R. B. Camp- 
bell, Richmond, Va.;-Hollis Rinehart, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; J. T. Wilson, Richmond, Va.; R. 1. Bar- 
nett, Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Ford, Chicago, Ill.; H. R. 
Mankin, Chicago, Ill.; M. C. King, Flat Rock, 
N.C. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next shove, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list cf stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 5. That 
the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscri during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is....... 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) . SamvueE.t ADAms. 
dat Sent 1D ree before we Pv 27th 
o : , morta C. Ma 
{Seal Notary Pu 





Z(My commission expires December 31, 1918.) _ 
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e Engine 
Selected by over 
150,000 Farmers 








ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
$10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks- 
Morse “Z”’ Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. 


Demand, as they did: 


1, Fairbanks-Morse Quality, 
2. Economy in first and fuel cost, 
and low ee 
3. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
4. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 
5. Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore, 
6. Leak-proof Compression. 
7. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
8. More than Rated Power. 




























You Also Get Service 
from your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
—waiting for you. Buy from 
him. He is prepared to give 
prompt delivery and personal 
service right where you live. 
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rees and Seeds That Grow 


We sell at wholesale prices 


good nursery stock and seeds of all ENGINES 
kinds—reliable hardy western grown stock rE“ areed 


that we can recommend. 32 years in business Start Easy any weather, Pull | steady. 


selling by mail and most of our business comes les, 14 H-P. -P, Days 
from satisfied customers of previous years. ae bak! Bee ps eee 
Ask for free book 


Sonderegger Nurseries & Seed House ail you want to Tncw about engines. "Welle teine 


31 Court Street Beatrice, Nebraska OTTAWA MFG. C0. ny King Street, 
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“See how well they're made.” Notice how 
carefully they are knitted and finished to make the 
soles and toes smooth, seamless and even. And 
the wide, elastic tops. Every woman Wy has had 


experience in buying can tell at a glance 
that there is extra comfort and longer wear in 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at pomts of 

lest wear. Legs are full length, sizes correctly 
marked, colors will not fade. 

Now that colder weather is approaching you 


may want 
Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 


It is truly full of warmth and full of wear. Every 
pair has thick, warm, soft fleecing and splendid 
wearing q q 

Ask your dealer for Durablee DURHAM Hosiery 
and look for the trade-mark ticket attached to each 


oy 

A free catalog of all styles retailing at 25, 35, 

40 and 50 cents, including fleecy-lined hosiery, 

will be sent if you will write to our Sales Depart- 
ment, 88 Leonard St., New Y ork. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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ANIFESTLY the only way to 
M make poultry keeping pay is to 

sell poultry products at a price 
that is far enough above the cost of pro- 
duction to allow a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the labor involved and a fair inter- 
est on the capital invested in stock and 
equipment. This requirement promptly 
places every poultry keeper between the 
upper millstone of market price and the 
nether millstone of producing cost. The 
space of safety between these two stones 
is just the margin between roducing cost 
and selling price. Any reduction of this 
space is certain to crush the life out of 
poultry keeping for profit. 

Now, poultry keepers have very little to 
say about the prices they pay for feed and 
equipment or the prices they get for their 
products. Most of the eggs that go into 
storage are collected at country stores and 
the exchanges of country towns, and the 
prices named at these points are the prices 
with which most producers have to reckon. 
There are, to be sure, many who deliver 
eggs and dressed poultry to private cus- 
tomers at the ruling retail prices and many 
more who find it profitable to use the par- 
cels post. But after all the bulk of poultry 
products consumed go to market over the 
country roads to the country stores and 
exchanges and by express to commission 


houses. 
Favored Markets 


The following comment recently re- 
ceived from a valued reader in Massachu- 
setts illustrates what is meant by a fa- 
vored market: 

‘May I offer a criticism on your Sep- 
tember issue? Mr. Langston offers a great 
deal of false discouragement to keepers of 
poultry. He uses 30 cents a dozen for eggs 
and 6 cents a pound for food to show that 
12 eggs per month will not pay for a hen’s 
feed. New — poultrymen think 
they are worse off than any others; and yet 
locally my 6 pounds of feed costs 18 cents 
—but $3.00 in 100-pound lots and about 
10% more in smaller quantities, and my 

eggs sell for 60 cents a dozen to the 
price store,’ while Boston wholesale 
price for ‘nearby hennery’ is 68 cents. 
Thus I figure a hen need lay but 4 eggs a 
month to pay her board.” 

Poultry keepers living at a distance from 
the great centers of population will not fail 
to note the selling price of eggs and the 
buying price of feed. Feed at $3.00 per 
hundred and eggs selling at 60 cents a doz- 
en at the country store, Boston offering 
68 cents for nearby , hennery” and in the 
month-of September! - 

A government report which appeared in 
August gave the number of cases in stor- 
age and stated that the average price was 
close to 35 cents a dozen. This means that 
these eggs brought the producer 30 cents a 
dozen. Many received less at certain 
periods of the gathering season. 

Our Massachusetts subscriber is pro- 
ducing eggs under highly favored condi- 
* | tione—a high price market for eggs and a 
low price market for feed. The only thing 
that could keep him and others similarly 
located from making a profit is the hen 


herself. 
The Cost of Feed 


On the very day this comment was re- 
ceived the manager of a local Farmers’ 
Club which buys by the carload received 
the quotations of a large mid-western hay 
and grain dealer. Scratch feed without 
grit was quoted at $83.10 per ton. The 
Farmers’ Club offered corn at $2.10 per 
bushel and seratch feed at $4:75 delivered. 
Palanced mashes are hard to get and one 
ingredient—beef scrap—costs $5.50 per 
hundred. The use of wheat is restricted 
by national regulations. 

So much for current quotations. Our 








Massachusetts friend says that the editor 
of this department “offers a great deal of 


By C. A. Langston, Editor “Poultry for Profit” Department 


Making Poultry Keeping Pay 


false discouragement to keepers of poul- 
try.”” What is the ground of this criticism? 

e uses 30 cents a dozen for eggs and 6 
cents a pound for feed to show that & 
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ones a month will pay for a hen’s f | It is | 
e figures given in the September i : 
are absolutely correct in the sense t I 


poultry keepers did pay 6 cents a pound 
for scratch feed within five miles of two 
large mills and on the border of a noted 
wheat and corn valley. When bought by 
the 100-pound bag the price was $5.75. 
And eggs were bringing 30 cents a dozen at 
the stores which were retailing scratch feed 
at 6 cents a pound. And the district food 
controller did not feel justified in inter- 
fering. The editor of “Poultry for Profit’”’ 
will stand by these statements in the Sep- 
tember issue, but at the same time he is not 
disposed to contend that these conditions 
were universal. The situation of our 
Massachusetts friend, however, is at the 
other extreme. During June, July and 
August more poultry keepers paid 6 cents 
a pound for scratch feed than obtained it 
for 344 cents a pound. This department 
would welcome the name of the market 
and dealer where chicken feed was offered 
at $3.00 per hundred in July. 


No Eggs, No Profit 


Attentive readers will recall the reiter- 
ated statement that the selling price of 
eggs when eggs are to be had is the main 
factor of profit or loss in poultry keeping 
for meat and eggs. When eggs bring 60 
cents a dozen 6 cents a pound feed will not 
take up the margin of profit. But the 
crux—the cross of poultry keeping—is the 
production of the hens. How many 60- 
cent eggs do they lay? kag 4 surely will 
lay more 60-cent eggs near Boston than 
Bear Hollow because the 60-cent period 
lasts longer near Boston. The 60-cent 
period for Bear Hollow commences about 
the middle of November and ends about 
January 15th varying somewhat from 
season to season. But this is just the peri- 
od when the hens of Bear Hollow are molt- 
ing and when the spring-hatched pullets are 
completing laying maturity. The poultry 
keepers of Bear Hollow have mighty few 
60-cent eggs to sell; they do have many 
30-cent eggs. 

The Point of View 

The difference of opinion between the 
editor of this department and the Massa- 
chusetts poultry keeper is after all a differ- 
ence in point of view. The average poul- 
try keeper p a good deal more than 

$3.00 per h ndeed for chicken feed and he 
res a great deal less than 60 cents a dozen 
or the eggs he gathers. 


. Wonderful Egg Producer! 


‘Any poultry raiser can easily double his 

ag by doubling the egg production of 
hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 

covered that revitalizes the flock and 
makes hens work all the time. The tonic 
is called ‘‘ More Eggs.” Give your hens a 
few cents’ worth of “‘ More Eggs,” and you 
will be amazed and delighted with results. 
A dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s pec oduction of eggs, so if 
you wish to try this great profit maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 3658 
Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who will 
send you a season’s supply of ‘ ‘More Eggs 
— for $1.00 eget 2 So potest Fn is 

Mr. Reefer of the results that a million 
dollar bank guarantees if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied, your dollar will be ret 
on request and the “More Eggs” cost bag 
nothing. Send a dollar today or ask 
Reefer for his free poultry book that tells 
the experience of a man who has made a 
—— out of peer: —Advertisement. 
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The Drive on Pear Blight 
; Continued from page 3 — 
5 wood was burned. A force of men re- 
mained on. watch for reappearance of the | 
: disease. With a small chisel the blight O t rease 
detectives were sent through the orchard 
to gouge the bark near the base of the tree. 3s 7 
If it was of natural color and had not ROM $9 per acre to $507 an acre is a big gain. Yet that’s what 
turned rusty brown, the assumption was H.S. Branaman, a Northwestern Missouri grower, proved when 
that blight had not returned. Many he thoroughly sprayed an acre of Ben Davis apples and com- 
trees were gouged ten or fifteen times pared the yields with an unsprayed acre. Everywhere growers are 
during this season of watehfulness. astounded by the results of thorough spraying. 
F Fruit-Fog, the champion of thoroughness, is a publicly recognized suc- 
: Insects Carry Blight , cess. Three years of use have shown convincing results. Increases of 
: As with typhoid, blight is- carried by 300, 500 and 1,000 per cent are common. It is not uncommon for trees 
| §nsects. The disease causes a sticky, sweet that are barren of fruit to yield big crops, when thoroughly sprayed. 
1 —— to ooze —_ the oa R ono Even gains of 5,000 per cent are reported. 
rgb Shen the 1 Boned snichgtane Investigate Fruit-Fog this year. _ Don’t let pests and disease rob you of 
yul- deadly germs with them. In this way, fruit that this scientifically atomized super-spray will save. 
ve blight germs gain entrance to small . 
2 branches and then work down to the trunk. z FRUIT- e OG 


It is believed, also, that certain nocturnal 


a which enter the soil, carry blight 
them to roots scarred by the plow. 
I went after every insect but the bees,” 


this . Yoong told me. ‘I could not bring 
myself to kill the bees even if they do 
b cause some damage, but I believe that they 

y only go from blossom to blossom and there- 
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SPRAYERS 


Fruit-Fog Sprayers are the highest type of spraying apparatus. The high pressure 
maintained and the scientific’ Hayes nozzle are absolutely essential to produce 
Fruit-Fog. Each Fruit-Fog outfit is built to highest mechanical standards of finest 
material. Each is tested to 500 lbs. pressure and guar- 
anteed to maintain 300 Ibs. working pressure at full 

















































































































































































i fore pot a, germ-carrying can be rated capacity. 
charged to them. ° 2 . 
od Before the spraying season started he Equipped With Fairbanks-Morse Engine 
er- had his spraying plant working on the gervice. "Hayes Pruit-Fog” outta, so cupaped Site the fences 
it” manure pile and he gave it a dose of cya- “Z” Engine made by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. This power plant 
ep- nide to kill the larvae of the common house market was carefully tested. 4 
not fly. He followed this dose a few days later e 5 ° 
ree with formaldiyde aid kept up the wei Nation-Wide Service 
until convinced that no flies came from Over 90 years’ pump experience is behind Hayes spraying appa- 
the there. An oil spray was applied to ponds Herticaltaral De ss isanation: on pa gg Se ee TEEN 
und to kill prospective _mosqultoes. onds pe A caged poem Aoagy fruit This combination offers you not only the world’s best spraying 
nts were numerous in spring because the ranch many years be was editor of | equipment but anational service that is of utmost importance, 
1 it is near the Sacramento River and on Sha was activels avaosietes | Ue mamisin stockn ead parts for epravers sndenainesin 34 cies. 
: comparatively low ground, so the work with two state experiment | you. This is a feature of utinost importance. 
a had to be done thoroughly. -ap-mamrspemcar td 7 the | New Spraying Manual #2650727, 
red He then spent his spare moments tryin command of any fruit grower | has just Bn tee roe. Hoc 9 spraying. This guide’ is @ ree 
to think where else insects could treed: orchard problem that perplexes | {ext book, clearly and concisely written-« veritable enced 
and he remembered a clump of oak trees you just Ask Mr. Favor.” He | price is $1.00, Yet we will mail you a copy if you send us the 
near the house. ane” oak balls of last ee ee ee anes ae 
—_ year’s crop were filled with maggots which 
on would hatch out winged creatures. The Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
ain trees jhad shed their erop of balls, so he DEPT. P, GALVA, ILLINOIS 
had them ra up and burned. 
ing hy My ogee pe beese so that 
ore the first crop of weed’ was started 
a the soil was turned over and another insect 
the harbor destroyed. 
oo Alfalfa Experiment Good Hayes 
ton This is the expensive practice that most PI oe 
iod of the surviving growers are using. I know enter Se . 
os of another who planted alfalfa in his Pee, = Gn, B. 
at orchard and maintained a permanent scat menmeruesing 59 conte. Pints 
. stand to keep the blight from spreading. eur Secligibtechtalog. = 
ut Ae 3 A and y p “a 
om He was familiar with the suckering tend- 
~s encies of French root and knew that éruit ‘trees. 
It blight gains entrance to the roots of trees 
seal through suckers. He reasoned that a cul- 
try tivating implement, coming into contact . 
on with a deseased sucker, might carry the 
ny germ to suckers of another tree. Accord- Post O%ice 
ingly he.planted a cover crop of alfalfa, * 
quit cultivating entirely,-and has been able 
to yore the blight. But his new orchards “ Street and Number. State. 
the are on Japan root. SE Teehtgge BGT , —— 
sa- In California, State Horticultural Com- | Commerci | | AGENTS A WEEK 
er- utieeaner ye H. oo Rages ge it Commercial SULP UR ° 
ul- one of his first duties when he took office A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 
an to appoint a root stock committee. It Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure ee eee ot ee Ae ae The original 
he was the report of this committee that led For Orchardists and the Man- ing the finest line of sitk hose. | Any man comfortable, heaitafui. convenie 
en the California Fruit Growers to move ufacturer of Spraying Material of hosiery at less than store prices. anges ey aang alg 
toward the establishment of a Deciduous GUARANTEED ON AR dy tor tho long, cold sintee 
uit Experiment Station with investiga- Battelle & Renwick ONE YE able, odorices toilet right im the 
of root stocks as one of its prime |80 Maiden Lane . New York] i frsspoctin covery home. Pften house anywhere you want it. Don't 
L ‘ pair t ily. Re Wear go out in the mn to 
4 Fduties. The committee was composed of | — peat orders will make you a invalids, 
his C. W. Beers of Santa Barbara, B. B. Meck | iE RTOe ; ae One Year > GUARANTEED ODORLESS 
of of Oroville, James Mills of Hamilton City, | [@USUUE MMA MOC a ante litay | pth Hope, Free tey our or Replaced erin Ss 
1s- A. L. Wisker of Grass Valley and H. p ee  ———————— Write guick, for particulars and FREE container, Empty once & 
nd Stabler of Yuba City, a group of pro- Ep: 5 : west gearentced. Thanee 
ric gressive orchardists representing. every WeighsOnly \ ij rial, Ask for catalog 
a | section of the State. Professor W. L. ease ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
ou Howard, Horticulturist, of the University : He. 5421 Sth St, Detreit, 
7 j a: a joined the ee and Fina, 8 inc Jove-action ie Sepa 
J a leading part in its work. es aetnen y 
if It oe to ask the next —- Ba a eaten pte — =e 
or, Legislature for an appropriation, probably 
5§ of '& quarter of a million dollars, to pur- Grow Your Own Frost Proof Cabbage 
ase the land for the new station an | : ‘ 
5” | —_egin work. "The lawmakers are already Pte ea te ee er 
1s committed to the project for they have Weigh @uly- poe aR | off sooner, pot yoo have them where you can set them out when you get realy. The failure to cet zood 
mn | authorized committee to look into the | | sactivanzatimenginee.butrenmuct ace | || plans sed at she prope, ims often means the loos go Eaen, and ice evrytyng 2 Met 
0- matter of a site. Little difficulty is ex- weight and higher speed mean ; : : ; oa 
: Landling and less waste of ial and gasoline. ear will be fortunete. Anything that cannot be consumed at home will bring fancy prices. Ii you 
ed pected in putting the plan through, for ve a plot of ground 3x6 feet or a shallow box flled with soil, you can grow about 2000 plants wit) 
ou California’s deciduous industry returns 4H. P. for Paget ve very little attention. The time to plant the Frost Proof Seed is in October, November and Desemier 
rr. close to $150,000,000 yearly, and even Basy to mount on wagon went or may be used to produce good, tough plants for transplanting in January to 
iis l sums to protect it are not begrudged Fe ae tee enw sine te mad See ee We instruct you fully how te grow the Genuine Frost Proof Plants FREE. Send 
- : - ~ Ask for book on Light Weight Engines. — us 50c for large size trial of our Frest Preof Cabbage Seed, enough (o grow 
a hile the pear blight question is the Cushwan Motor Werks, 9551N. 2ist $t., Lincola, Neb, about 2000 plants, and we mail them te you with instructions. 
se one uppermost in the minds of the growers : Anyone wishing larger quantities of these seed we will make youa very close price on them. Remember 
e root stocks for other varieties of trees will | — ie that anything you order from usis fully guaranteed to be as represented and to please you in every respect 
“{ pk man mig ny ev ioe the decidu- | Kind'y Mention American Freit Grower when writing BENTON COUNTY NURSERY COMPANY, ROGERS, ARK. 
" } 4 to Advertisers + . ; 
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High Pressure, Light Weight, Large Capacity. 
Powerful Engine, Perfect Agitation, Simple Construction 


Hardie Power Sprayers are the final word in sprayers. 
They represent not only years of experience, but also an 
accurate knowledge of spraying needs and the conditions 
that govern spraying. Where spraying is most difficult 
you will find Hardie machines in the majority. 

Hardie Sprayers are noted for their simplicity. No complicated 
devices to cause trouble when every spraying minute counts. You 


can put any of the help to work with a Hardie and get maximum 
results. akes the work of spraying easier than ever before. 


When you see a Hardie Sprayer you will readily understand 
its superiority. See how compact it is—the few working parts and 
how everyone of them is quickly accessible. There are 21 Hardie 
features that make it the leader among sprayers. The Hardie 
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fog. Easy tohandle. Takes a tiresome load off the arms and does 





catalog tells all about them. A copy is yours for the 
Send to day. You can see a Hardie at your dealer’s. 


Hardie Orchard Gun #12°° 


_ The latest Hardie device made to improve spraying condi- 
tions, shoots a cloud of penetrating spray, covers the trees with a 


the work in much less time. Fits any high pressure sprayer and 
increases its efficiency. 
Order a Hardie Orchard Gun 


from your dealer or direct from 
us. Money back if not satisfiei. 


.; Hagerstown, Md. ; 
Brockport, N.Y. 





Hardie Triplex 
Hillside Special 












































































































Huol Anything. Anywhere: With An 
International Motor Truck 
A 


FARMER never knows how much speedy 
hauling means to him until he buys an 
International Motor Truck. Ben Campbell, Minne- 
sota stockman and farmer, says, ‘“‘Looking back now 
Ido not see how we ever got along without our 
International. We use it all the time.” 
The illustration shows Mr, Campbell hauling one 
of his famous pure bred bulls to market. 
He uses the truck to haul livestock, farm produce, 
and supplies, and keeps it busy. Any farmer who 


owns an International will tell you that it is a 


necessary farm machine — one of the busiest pieces 
of machinery on the farm, and used more days per year than 


any other. New as the motor truck is to the farm there are 
already stories of thousands of dollars worth of crops saved 
by motor truck hauls when railroads were overloaded. With 


a motor truck a farmer can sellin the best market and make 
his deliveries as promised. With an International he can 
haul anything, anywhere, any time. 

It will pay any farmer to investigate the International Motor 
Truck. We have a dealer, a branch house, or a service station 
somewhere near you, where the line can be seen, or we will 
send full information promptly if you will write us. 


| International Harvester Company of America 
GR} cicaco et | 
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the country districts are many 

poles of plenty on which hang the 
carcasses of the butchered swine, clean and 
pink. These poles are real proclamations 
of plenty. They foretell feasts. There are 
to be good things galore; sweetbreads and 
scrapple, sausage and spareribs (not too 
spare), breakfast bacon, with the flavor 


Tite: are hog-killing days. Out in 


‘lof the farm rather than of the factory, 


and—but not until months later—country 
cured hams, brown as berries and having 
an indescribable aroma and a never-to-be- 
forgotten flavor. 

All this is true of some farms, but not 
of all. Official investigations made right 
out in the ‘“‘hog and hominy belt” of the 
Central West show that only about 70 
per cent of the farmers cure sufficient 
meat for their own use, and that less than 
5 per cent have any surplus for sale. So 
80 per cent of the farmers in these States 
are purchasers, in large or small amounts, 
of packing house products. This means 
the payment of freight charges both ways 
between the farm shipping point and the 
big central market, also profits to at least 
three and often five or six dealers. There is 
the further loss represented by the possible 
profits which might be realized from the sur- 
plus hams or other premium pork products. 
In one corn-belt State it is estimated 
that the farmers annually spend in excess 
of $7,000,000 for meat which they — 
easily provide on their own farms. The 
ng in other States are believed to be 

igger. 

in order to change these conditions the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture five 
— ago inaugurated a farmers’ ham and 

acon show. This exhibition has grown 
until it is now one of the big features of 
Farmers’ Week, as the annual convention 
of Missouri farmers is called. The show 
is tears in establishing standards, and 
during the week the showroom is a clearing 
house for ideas in meat-making as well as 
an exchange for recipes. Best of all, there 
is a big display of meat attractively 
trimmed and properly cured. 
The object of the Missouri show, it 
should be said, is not to rush every farmer 
into the retail meat business. The big 
object is to get more farmers to cure the 
meat needed for home use, to bring about 
the revival of the country smokehouse. 


Rations for Livestock 
The high protein feeds have a greater 
manurial value than the low protein feeds; 
therefore farmers will do well to feed as 









is the title of 
our very liat- 


“Pumps for 
¢ 99 est book on 
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Every Service farm pumps. 
Describes pumps for farm and 
water supply, irrigation, me- 
chanical milking system and 
many other uses—one for 
every purpose and for every 
kind of power. Send_ for 
it. And ask our Service 


help you select the 
bony Pd your needs from 
the 300 styles and sizes of 
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To Revive the Smokehouse 









much of the high protein feeds as possible, 
the cost of the feed and the health of the 1 
animal of course being considered. } 

This is one of the suggestions made by the 
animal husbandry workers at the New York 
State College of Agriculture in giving out 
the ration formulas for livestock for Oc- 
tober. These are the mixtures suggested: 

For dairy cows: 500 pounds wheat 
bran, 300. pone ground oats, 500 po 

, 300 pounds oil meal, 200 pounds 
ground barley, 200 pounds ground homiriy. 

For beef cattle: 50 pounds corn meal, hom- 
iny, or corn-feed meal, or barley, 25 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 25 pounds oil meal. 

For pigs: 60 pounds mixture of corn, 
oats, or barley ground, 30 pounds mid- 
dlings, 10 pounds tankage when skim milk 
or buttermilk is not available. 

For lambs and calves: 200 pounds 
ground oats, 200 pounds hominy, 300 
pounds wheat bran, 200 pounds oil meal, 
100 pounds gluten feed. 

In the mixture for dairy cows cottonseed 
meal may be substituted for part or all.of 
the gluten feed if the price so indicates. 
The mpc ground oats, and ground 
barley may be changed about according to 
supply and price. 

Again the college suggests storing on 
farms as much f as possible, since it is 
doubtful if prices will be lower later this 
fall and winter. | 
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Don’t depend on coal 
these days. Installa 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
and be sure of your fuel 
supply. Easy to operate. 
Our No. 1 is the cheapest and 
best saw made to which a ripping 






— i= : teed for 1 year. 
No. 5 if not satisfactory. Write for catalog. 
( wenrzuse s 200K 00, pox. a Belleville, Pa. | 
Heat <23" Oil 
moeer Oil Gas Barney 
Fit Any Stove K 
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Simplex Spreader 
Straw and Manure. 8S even. 20 Foot 
Hyoulike.  Weite for description and prises. 






Simplex Fanning Mill Grain 
Grader fect Vewest 
































for November, 1918 


THE BEST LINIMENT 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


iT HAS NO EQUAL 
& 


—It is pene- 
J ly Safe 
ae fae 


the: Broises: orl | RetiabloRemedy 
for 
Sore Throat 
Chest Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains. 
Lumbago 
Sore Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
alilStiffJoints 










































Tare bills.” 
Price $1 «78 per bottle, Sold by drunriate, or sent 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet R. 


WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 
















FREE?*: wool yuk metenenete tie. 
emand in years for 
FREE Get veady { to a Write for 


Tojler 


and how 
Py to trap, ‘lets ani ree ania i or ‘ctor eeaale oo 


prices. Send 
. Fc. @, TAYLOR FUR CO bee St is Mo, 








HIP FUR 


DIRECT TO 






Sf ilberman 
azz SONS 
- CHICAGO 
_ Bory an ppportent Wenow buy d aieoet 


ll broker’s commissions 
= mid len mn’ pro 5 cvrend “the cheei that 
satisfies” iT pa 


— a ral oto skion and se what moan 
cf Bilberman’s ¢ extra prices. Also send q 
price list. 









shew SIL REMAN & SONS 
Capital Over $2,000,000 
2147M West 35th Street, Chicago 











; pay handsome 


Miracle of Motor Power 
Continued from page 10 


president of that company: .“ For genera- 
tions we have been lending money to 
farmers and have found them the surest 
pay, the most dependable and the most 
honest. of any class of borrowers.” 


Motor Trucks Valuable 


The motor truck. must not be over- 
looked as a farm helper. This year of con- 
gested traffic, what would have become of 
food distribution but for the truck which 
relieved the freight car? Farmers and 
consumers have had cause to bless the 
motor truck this season as never before. 
When the freight situation shall have 
cleared, the farmer will still cling to his 
truck because he finds that what he re- 
sorted to in desperation serves his needs 
better than the freight car can. 

This, of course, applies only to limited 
distances, such as the trucker, dairyman, 
fruit grower and others must consider. 
Good roads appear where motor trucks 
are needed. The tractor is found to be 
ideal for road construction. It saves time 
and money and makes better roads than 
ean be built with the aid of a horse team. 

Side by side in France work the tractor 
and the army truck. The first saving the 
stricken land from famine, the second 
transporting troops, guns, ammunition, 
food, in short every essential to the con- 
duct of the war. 





HOW THE TRAPPER CAN TAKE 
MORE FURS 

Most amateur trappers, or those only 
slightly experienced, trap near home. 
Suppose then ‘we consider what may be 
done by way of preparation to trap more 
of the kind of fur. bearers that live within 
easy reach of human habitation.. Mink, for 
instance, are very common. ‘What can be 
done to better the chances of a big catch? 

Consider the minks’ habits. First, he 
prefers small streams. Next, he travels 
the edges of such streams—along the little 
beaches at the water’s edge. Third, when 
an obbtruction crosses the beach, the mink 
goes into the water to get around. That is 
exactly the place to set your trap—in the 
water and a little under. 

Therefore, make such places. But you 
must do this about two weeks before start- 
ing to trap. Otherwise the obstructions 
you have placed will not appear natural 
and the mink will be scared off. To make 
such obstructions, use a stone or a piece of 
old log. This enables you to multiply the 
number of locations in which to set your 
traps. 

— _you are going after muskrat, 
especially in ponds. Of course you will 


‘| want to keep watch for burrows and places 


where the rats come out to feed. But you 
can also prepare some artificial sets. Se- 
lect a place where the water is shallow. 
Then build up a mound of mud and stones, 
mpi the top just far enough out of water 

ae a place for your bait, leaving the 
abe long enough for it to appear natural 
before you begin trapping. 


Trapping the Fox 


If there are fox for you to trap and 
can find a spring—say one about four eet 
across—get busy early. In the summer is 
best. In the spring, about a foot and a half 
from the shore, place a moss-covered stone 
so that its top will be two or three inches 
above the water. This stone will be the 
place for your bait. When it is time to 
trap, set the trap midway between the 
shore and the stone. Have the pan of the 
trap a little under water and ~_ a piece 
of moss or sod on the pan, with the surface 
an inch above water. The fox will be 
fooled into thinking that the sod-coyered 

an is a safe stepping stone sg reach the 
Bio TDADDING |: and will be nicely — This set 
can also be made in a quiet ittle inlet in a 
small stream. 

This set is excellent for taking other 
animals than fox and if you can find places 
to make it by all means do so. 

Another and very important preparation 
is to buy your traps early so that you will 
have time to age them. For fox a very 
good method is to bury the traps in the 
ground for about two weeks: 

There are some preparations you can 
make which will increase-your chances for 
taking practically all fur bearers and it will 
to find them out. Writing 

the big fur houses for such informatien 
“ you may want is a very good plan, since 
Shay will either gladly tell you or refer, you 
to books from which the knowledge may be 





gleaned 






























As the Bud 
So the Tree 


The mature fruit tree is only the bud se j 
grown’ large. Its quality, vigor and ability a3 eee 

to bear depend very largely upon the 3 \ 
character of the bud from which it grew. All our frui 
trees are budded from mature wood in our own bearing 
orchards. Result: productive trees of choice strains. That’s 
one reason why you get better trees from 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 


Then, too, our trees have splendid root systems that immediately spread 
and grow after transplanting. Harrison-grown trees are also free from 
disease and are true to name. We have hundreds of thousands of 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum and Cherry Trees ready for shipment. 
Order this Fall; heel in your trees and have them ready for Spring. 
Remember, freight shipments will be uncertain. 






We also offer a full line of Ornamentals, including Koster’s Blue 
Spruce, Thunberg’s Barberry and other 
popular species. 

If you intend to buy largely it will pay you 
to come to the Nurseries. You'll get many 
helpful pointers. Anyway, you'll want our 
Fruit Guide. Write for it today. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Box 52, Berlin, Md. 


























ak purchased oce of 
es “— 
years, Sete of my oa 
from 50 head of stock 
during that time. aie has 
easily paid for itself each 
yeer. Any farmer havi | 
more than five head o 
ony cannot afford to be 
ithout it unless he is 
especially fond of by. hand, 


Hundreds of progressive farm- 
ers have written that “the New 
Idea Spreader Dye for itself every year"— 
“the most profitable investment on the farm”—“it 
doubles the yield”—“saves its cost”— 
without it”—and other such statements. 


These letters mean much to the man who is farming for 
profit. They are conclusive evidence to any farmer willing to 
consider the facts. — prove the statements of Experiment 
Stations and paar cor My olleges. They prove that you should own a 


NEW [OE A 


The New Idea is THE ORIGINAL wide sprenting spreader, the 
machine that revolutionized old fashioned deal rot ag s always 
been the leader in quality, improvements and popularity. Has solid 
bottom with chain conveyors, Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads 
evenly 5 to 7 ft. wide. Drives with heavy sprockets and chain 
—no gears. Low down, light draft. Loads and pulls without 
undue strain on man or team. Saves time and reduces la 
See your New Idea dealer. He is pretty busy and may not 
around to you. him up and when you go in, insist on pe 
™ ”’ =the machine you are sure 
If you don’t know him, we'll send you his - 
name and a free copy of “Helping Mother 
Nature,” a splendid k on soil 
fertil ity. your name 








































“1" use your Spreader 
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Surabllity and pag ay 


The 
thirdtoa a po ede Be 
‘|whenspreadbyhand. It 
saves at least a third of 
the time of man and team, 
not tospeak of saving fert- 
ilization value by even and 
wide spreading. Your 
preeerers rye em 
to pay for 
J_F, P. THURSTON: 
Indiana. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 cents per word 








AUTO SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE 





FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 

with our new 1919 carburetors. 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very slow 


on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to agents. 


Money back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
Redbaaber Co., 294 Madison, Dayton, Ohio. 








FARM WANTED 


WANTED —TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 
farm or unimproved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wisconsin. 








UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Get the Hun 
out of your cornfie 


Every stump is an outpost of the Kaiser’s 

army! Each boulder or crooked creek-bed in 

a field is a direct aid to the Hun! 

Get rid of these preventable wastes of food 
. crops. Increased acreage may be impossible, 

but you can put all your ¢/ared land to work 

for Uncle Sam, 


Let us show you how blasting with ATLAS 
Farm Powder.will relieve your need for help 
and do the hard jobs easily. 


Farm explosives will help solve your tillage 

= Heavier growth and larger yields 
llow subsoil blasting. 

Our illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming,’’ shows 

many labor-saving methods of working your 

farm to full capacity. It is free. In writi 

check the subjects i ia which you are faadguneds 











This book is free. 
Write for it ae. 



















C1 Stump Blasting [] Subsoil Blasting [] Road Making 
CO Boulder Blasting [] Ditch Digging [© Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division FL8 Wilmington, Delaware 











ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
ture, wil be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or pads. 
as automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
8 broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 





"WILSON EAR DRUM CO,, 
C. E. BROOKS. 219B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 796 inter-Southern Bldg, i KY, 












Nomatter how old the'case, ow lame the 

horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and 

Siagbene | freee — e » Bottio 
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Fears. Makes 


healthfu 
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Send your name and address fot 
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A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate 















FOR SALE 





TEN-ACRE, EIGHT-YEAR-OLD APPLE OR- 


chard, fenced, near Hamilton, Montana. Ad- 
dress Westphal, 79 Lake St., River Forest, Illinois. 





FOR £2,200, 10-ACRE ORCHARD. W. L. 
Overholser, Winamac, Ind. 
FOR SALE —HYDRAULIC PRESS NO. 4, 


Ohio grater, gasoline sprayer and apple boxes, 
E. I. Gordon, California, Me., R. F. D. 4. 








APPLES, BULK OR BOXED—C. F. PRESSEY, 
Canon City, Colo. 


DUROC PIGS $30 A PAIR. PEDIGREED. 
S. Weeks, De Graff, O 








SEND FOR- CIRCULAR “THE ROMANCE 

of the Honeysweet Black Raspberry.”’ Best for 
home and market. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, 
New York. 


CABBAGE CUTTER. 6 KNIVES. SLICES 
all kinds vegetables rapidly. Prepaid $1.00, 
3 for $2.00. Lusher Bros., Elkhart, Ind 








HELP WANTED 





MEN, WOMEN, 18 OR OVER, WANTED IM- 

mediately for U. S. Government. Thousands 
Clerical positions open, $100 month. Easy work. 
Write immediately for list positions. Fra 
Institute, Dept. W142, Rochester, N. Y. 





SALESMEN 


SALESMEN—Many of our salesmen have gq 
to war and we are ating their places with; 
exempt from draft. Lack of competition andgred 
prosperity of our customers makes sales the best 
we have ever known. Selling experience desirable 
but not necessary. McConnon & Company, Desk 9, 

Winona, Minn. 








WANTED—TO BUY 


WANTED—TO BUY USED POWER DUSTER. 
Sidney Greenwell, Huntertown, 











Rubber Footwear 
at the “Front” 


In the first line trenches, 


where the need is greatest, 


rubber footwear is helping to make life more livable for 


the doughboy. 


Men in the trenches are being supplied before civilians 
athome. This means limited supplies for outdoor workers. + 


Our customers, we ate confident, wifl cheerfully bear 


with this situation. 


We regret our inability at present to 


meet every demand for “U. S. Protected” footwear. 











Until U. S. Rubber 
Footwear is again avail- 
able in large quantities, 
we ask patrons to re- 
member the name and 
look for the “U. S. Seal” 
on every pair. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 
0 ve the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 

barley A perfect combination ma- 
chine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine I have been 
looking for for 20 years,’’ W. F. Massey. “It will 
meet every demand,” H. A ore, Director Tenn. 
Exp. Station. Booklet 
Koger Pea & Bean Seber on, Morristown, Tenn. 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Pde Deaf Person Knows That 
. make myself hear, ymin manga ~igge 
—_ Artificial Ear Drums. 








able. No ¥ 
y me and | will tell you a true 
story, how I got 








I make you hear. od Ear Drum 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (ise.) 
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. YOU WILL BE PROUD OF 
: THIS COLLECTION! 


. ’** Home Fruit Collection’’ 


Is sold only with a | or 3-Year Subscription 


1 Delicious Apple 1 Moore Early Grape 
1 Early Elberta Peach 3 Mersereau Blackberry Plants 


American Fruit Grower, 3 yrs., $1.00 American Fruit Grower, | yr. $ .50 
Home Fruit Collection - - 50 Home Fruit Collection - - 50 


31.50 Fi.00 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


It really sounds like a fairy-tale, but, nevertheless, we will send this “Home 
Fruit Collection” to anyone subscribing to the American Fruit Grower for three 
years for $1 50, or a one-year subscription including “Home Fruit Collection” for 
$1.00. Just think how great it wou'd be to have this fine selection growing in your 
yard. Ina few years you would obtain enough fruit to meet your own wants and 
also have some to can for the winter. 













































Actual Size 


Our Guarantee 


We positively guarantee this col- 
lection to be in a hardy and healthy 
condition when received by you. 
They are packed in heavy cartons 
and sent to you by prepaid parcel 
post. Full instructions for planting 
and care sent with each collection. 


One Early Elberta Peach 


Is the yellow peach of the cen- 
tury The huge golden globes 
of fruit that it bears in’ such 
astonishing abundance are now 
famous wherever peaches are 
grown. The Early Elberta is a 
beautiful golden yellow, blend- 
ing into a glorious red on the 
sunny side; a strong, protecting 
skin, covering a luscious flesh 
that is flavored with a juice as 
sweet as nectar. It allures with 
its beauty, gratifies with its 
quality. 





One Delicious Apple 


Is large, the surface almost covered with a most 
beautiful, brilliant dark red, blending to golden 
yellow at the blossom end. In quality it is unsur- 
passed, incomparable — words cannot describe it. 
In flavor it is sweet, slightly touched with acid, but 
only enough so to make it all the more pleasing, 
with an aroma delightfully fragrant. The flesh 
is fine-grained, crisp, juicy, melting and withal 
delicious. People with delicate digestion to whom 
an acid apple is wholly indigestible, can enjoy 
Delicious apples without disagreeable after-results. 


acetals 


ae 
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One Moore Early Grape 


Similar to Concord in appear- 
ance and quality; vine healthy 
and hardy, succeeding wherever 
Concord grows. One of the 
most profitable varieties, and is 
planted largely in ali sections 
East, West, North and South. 





Actual Size 


























American Fruit Grower | 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 






Inclosed you will find $1.50 for a 3-year subscription to the American Fruit 
Grower ($1 00 for a year’s), including your Home Fruit Collection, which send 
me in time for spring or fall planting. 
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$4 00 


and after trial! 


Yes, we will send you the New Edison Amberola, the product of the world’s 
greatest inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the wonderful diamond stylus reproducer, and your 
choice of latest Diamond Amberol ords on free trial without a penny down. On this offer you can now have the 
genuine Edison Amberola, the instrument which gives you real, life-like music, the finest and best of all phono- 
graphs at a small fraction of the price asked for imitations of Mr. Edison's great instrument. Seize this opportunity. 


Rock-Bottom Direct Offer— 


If, after the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instru- 


ment, send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on easiest kind of monthly payments, Think of it! 
A $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit—Mr. Edison’s great phonograph 
with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all the musical results of the highest price outfits—the same Diamond Amberol 
Records — yes, the greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince yourself— free trial 
first. No money down, no C. O. D., not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send coupon! 








F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 


Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer on 


COUPON Our NEW Edison 
Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and address on a postal or in a 
letter (or just the coupon) is enough. No obligation in ask-' 


3658 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your New Edison 





the new model Edison Amberola. ing for the catalog. Get this offer—while this offer lasts! 
orate F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist’s. 
3658 Edison Block, Chicago, Til. 





CANADIAN OFFICE: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
N ew Amberola 





For. years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and day to make the music of the phono- 
graph true to life. Atlast he has succeeded. Now that you can get THE BEST on the won- 
derful offer be'ow, you need no longer be satisfied with anything less than Mr. Edison’s great in- 
strument. Read below how easily you may have the genuine New Edison Amberola in your home. 


A Happy Home 


appiness is life—and real happiness 1s found only 
inareal home. And bya veal home'1 do not meana 
house with a yard or farm around it. Oh, no! A real 
home is the place where the happy, united family 
gather together for mutual enjoyment and recreation. 
And the Edison Amberola makes this possible, for it 
stands supreme as the greatest home entertainer. It 
will mean more than entertainment and merriment, 
more than an hour of amusement, yes, it will mean 
genuine pleasure of the lasting sort — helpful enter- 
tainment and culture of the most beneficial kind. It 
will mean the family united—a new home. 
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Entertain Your Friends 


Get the New Edison Amberola in your home on free 
trial. Entertain your family and friends with the latest 
up-to-date song hits of the big cities. Laugh unti 
your sides ache at the funniest of funny minstrel 
shows. Hear the grand old church hymns. Hear the 
pox meng brass. bands, the waltzes, the two-steps, the 
solos, the duets and quartettes. You will sit awe- 
stricken at the wonderful grand operas as sung by the 
world’s greatest singers. You will be moved by the 
tender, sweet harmony of quartettes sin; mg, thoes old 
melodies that you have heardall your life. Take your 
choice of any kind of entertainment. Allon free trial. Then, 
after the trial, send the outfit back at our expense if you 
choose. Or keep # on our great rock-bottom offer. 

the coupon le 
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